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INVITATION. 


yo are always welcome at Tie 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. <A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this buildirg, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


Come- 


& 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


AS Thanksgiving day approaches, one naturally 

thinks of Plymouth, where the first Thanks- 
giving was observed, and one can hardly think 
of the Plymouth Pilgrims without recalling 
Capt. Miles Standish, their military leader. He 
was a prominent figure in the colony even after 
the year 1631, when he moved across Plymouth 
harbor to a place which he called Duxbury in 
commemoration of the English home of his 
family, Duxbury Hall. 
built his house has been known ever since as 
“Captain’s Hill,” and it is now appropriately 
crowned with the Standish Monument, which is 
pictured on the front cover page. 

The monument is one hundred and sixteen feet 
high, and is surmounted by a statue of the 
captain which is fourteen feet in height. It 
faces the east, and the right hand, holding the 
charter of the colony, points across the harbor to 
Plymouth. ‘The monument is in the keeping 
of the Miles Standish Association, of which Dr. 
Myles Standish of Boston, a lineal descendant of 
the captain, is the treasurer. 

Av interesting anniversary will be observed 
at Portsmouth November 19th and 20th, 


in connection with the annual convention of | 


the New Hampshire diocese of the Episcopal 
Church, 
old at that time, and the centenary will be 
commemorated in St. John’s Church—the oldest 
in the state—by a public meeting, at which the 
bishop of New Hampshire will preside and the 
bishops of Maine, Vermont and Massachusetts 
will make addresses. Historical papers will be 
read, an elaborate musical program will be pro- 
vided, and all the arrangements seem to befit the 
memorable occasion. 1t will be good to be there. 

ine years ago an earnest worker in the 


N Congregational Sunday-school at Stratham, 
New Hampshire, gave the members of her class 
some plants and seeds, and asked the children to 
cultivate them during the summer. She promised 
small prizes to the most successful gardeners. 
An exhibition was held when autumn came, 
and everybody was pleased and interested. 


Thus began the annual “aster show,” in which, | 
, . 


of recent years, most of the young people of 
Stratham are represented, and to which visitors 
come from all the towns around. The asters 
make a brave display, the children are good to see, 
considerable money accrues to the “Mary and 
Martha Society” of the church, and the lessons 
taught by the flowers abide with the boys and 
girls who watched and tended them. To such 
an entertainment the familiar strictures on church 
fairs seem scarcely to apply. 


f the hundreds of thousands of strangers who 
come to Boston in the course of a year, 
some few have time and inclination to view her 
historic memorials. ‘Thus during the year ending 
June ist twenty-three thousand persons visited 
Bunker Hill and registered at the monument. 
Only about eight hundred of them were from 
foreign countries. The American visitors were 
nostly New Englanders. But at this point the 
statistician relapses into silence, and omits to tell 
us how many citizens of Boston visited the 
monument during the year. Possibly it is as 
well that we do not know, either, how many 
Bostonians there are who have never been nearer 
to the monument than the nearest street-car 
track. If we did know, we might bewail this as 
a heedless and irreverent generation. 
But that would be a rash pronouncement. The 








The hill on which he | 


The diocese will be a hundred years | 
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years old, set him to bounding Bolivia and 
cataloguing the exports of Siam. Suppose that 
school-teacher had begun by instructing the boy 
in the history and geography of his own city? 


schools of every city and town? There is a 
| kind of “local pride” that is as offensive and 
detestable as any other form of conceit ; but the 


local pride that the school-teachers might foster | : , . 
| week with experienced Conductors and Person- 


ally Conducted at low rates. Write or call for 


thus would take rank among the virtues. Always 
and everywhere it would make for good citizen- 
| ship and pure patriotism. 
Ne H-mpshire is to have the first trackless 
trolley-line in America, says Electricity, 
the city councit of Franklin having already 
authorized the erection of poles and wires 
between the railroad-stations. In Germany such 
a line has for some time been in operation from 
the old fortress of Kénigstein through the Biela 
valley, the cars running with indifferent ease 
over the highway and the street pavements, and 
if Germany can make this system “‘work,” of 
course we can. 

Not a very great way from Franklin, as the 
crow flies, is Fryeburg, Maine, and—speaking of 
street-railroads—one is reminded that here there 
is in service the last street-car horse in New 
England.” Only twelve years ago there were 
more than seventy-three hundred car-horses in 
these six states. Of that noble army, the patient 


animal that pulls his car over a three-nile stretch | 


of Fryeburg track is to-day the sole survivor. 
Talk about the disappearance of the buffalo! 
The street-car horse knows how it is himself. 

. 


sition, so to speak, at the Houghton Park, 


a range of eight hundred acres of high, wooded | 
Here | 


land at Halifax, in southern Vermont. 
| they are raised “for fun,” and for market, too. 


The deer now number more than two hundred. | 


The elk herd began with two cows and a bull 
from Idaho, which cost Mr. Houghton three 
hundred dollars in Chicago; now the herd 
numbers between twenty and thirty splendid 
animals, strong and fearless creatures, yet easily 
restrained within their wide domain by an eight- 
foot wire fence. In winter, when the snow is 
deep and crusty, the elk are yarded and fed 
on hay. When the ground is clear they eat 
anything, low down or high up, even standing 
on their hind legs to reach the branches of trees, 
The owner of the ranch seems to be satisfied with 
the result of his experiment, so far as these 
animals and the deer are concerned ; but Angora 
| goats have disappointed him, and he does not 
take kindly to the idea of raising wild boar, such 
|as are found in the Corbin Park at Newport. 
| The hogs multiply rapidly, but they are said to 
be ferocious, cannibalistic and wild—good things 
to kill rather than to cultivate. 


& 


BURROWING BIRDS. 


Ei few birds of our country, which, like the 
| owl, have formed the habit of burrowing, all 
| perhaps share the underground dwellings of 
| prairie-dogs or of other burrowing animals. In 
| South America the case appears to be that some 
species of birds make their own burrows. The 
| naturalist of the Alert gives the following 
| account of a favorite shooting-ground in Chile: 
| 


It was a great undulating plain of waste sandy 
| ground, with stunted shrubs growing here and 
| there, but not affording any cover. Walking 
| over it was laborious, for the ground was almost 
| everywhere riddled with the burrows of the ant- 
| thrush, which seems to make extensive under- 
|ground tunnels in search of insect larve. I 





crammed full of insects. 
Sometimes, when walking over a riddled patch 
| of ground, one heard a curious, half-smothered 
“Took, took,” not unlike the cry of a ctenomys ; 
| and on treading firmly over the place whence the 
| noise seemed to issue, no sound would be audible 
for a minute or two, when the same noise would 
xO on again from a place a yard or so away. 
The bird, of course, 1 moved along, for the 
tunnels communicate so that it is able to travel 
| underground over a considerable area. At the 
| time of our visit the birds were not at all shy. 
| allowing one to approach within a few yards o' 
|them. They are gregarious,—at least at this 
| time of the year,—moving in flocks from place to 
place over the sandy plain ; and it was sometimes 
astonishing to see a flock suddenly emerge from 
a number of burrow openings, and rise on the 
wing from a bare, sandy patch of ground, where 
_——- previously there had been no sign of 

ife. 








HE FELT RELIEVED. 
n countries where accounts are kept in the 
currency of Portugal the unit of value is so 
| small as to remind one of Mr. Dooley’s joke 
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eer and elk have become a commercial propo- | 


| Obtained a specimen, and found its stomach 





Suppose such instruction were required in the | bythem. For 
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yeu NG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS | 
COLLEGE to learn | 
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whichmay besecured 


Shorthand, Book- 
particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany,N. Y. 





lf You Contemplate at Any Time | 


going to Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 


ington or California, parties are formed each 


full particulars. 


Street, Boston. 
s 
Blizzard Proof 


Wool fleece inside. Close woven 
outside. Wears like iron, warm and 
comfortable as an old coat. Jacket 
, Lining woven together. Snap 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKET 


“ARCTIC” Trade Mark Registered 
For sportsmen, policemen, letter car- 
riers, drivers and all who face the cold. 


Ask your own dealer for it. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of $2.55. JOHN H. PARKER, 
Dept. A 108 Bedford St., Boston. 


T. P. Vaille, 368 Washington 
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When you ask for 
spiced seasoning. be 
sure you get the only 
original and best 


Bell’s Spiced 
Seasoning, 


the identical kind 
grandmother used thirty-five years ago. 
BELL’S Book gives the newest recipes 
for flavoring dressing for chicken, tur- 
key. meat, fish, game, oyster patties, 
lamb croquettes, escalloped oysters, ete. 
If you cannot get BELL'S Book 
of your er, send postal with his 
we will mail you one direct. 
THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, 
48-52 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
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EL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It | 
VY is made in Palestine, Syr- | 
/ SA BMEL | ia, from Sweet Olive Oil | 
he \ and contains all the emol- | 
\ " lient properties of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 

the skin soft and smooth. 

Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N.Y. 

















NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered, 
write us. 
New Booklet Free. 
AgateNickel-Steel Ware issold 
the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 





Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co, 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 








UNIVERSAL SHIELDS 


Are instantly and easily adjusted. 
No Sewing In Nor Ripping Out. 


One Pair answers for all dresses, and with 
proper care will last for years. A Dress Shield 
that protects the dress alone performs but part 
of its mission. The Universal Shield may be 
worn next to the body and thus protect all the 
clothing, and they are as easily laundered as a 
handkerchief. ec. per pair, by mail or 
at all first-class dealers. Manufactured only by 


SIGSBEE COMPANY, Ayer, Mass. 
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NOW OPEN! 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


FOR SIX WEEKS, BEGINNING SEPT. 22. 
First Fair Held in Four Years. 

The best Fair ever held by this Association. It 
is replete with original, clean and educational 
novelties. Here may be seen the finest collection 
of machinery and the products of the great man- 
ufacturers of America ever before brought to- 
gether. Special additional attractions consist of 

Various Forms of Entertainment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 
MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND. 
Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


Admission 25 cts. Includes Everything. 

Ask your local Railroad Agent particulars in 
regard to special railway rates from your city to 
Boston for this event. 
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We Are Giving Away 
to boys and girls and grown-up folks several thou- 
sand sets of the popular game, 


Parker Bros.’ Ping-Pong, 


for selling our Imitation Diamond-Set Rolled Gold 
Collar Buttons — thirty at l0c. each. Send us your 
name and address for samples and instructions 
telling how to get a game of Ping-Pongfree. 


THE S. P. STORRS CO., New Britain, Conn. 

















60 cents. 


Dealers or Mail. 








BOSTON 
CHOCOLATES. 











truth is that, Bunker Hill being so near, al when he makes the Chinese minister say to 
resident of Boston can go there any day—and he | Secretary Hay, “I’ll bet eight million yens, or 
fully intends to go some day. Maybe he will. | three dollars and eighty-five cents of your money.” 
Perhaps after he has made a beginning he An American tourist tells how he was impressed | 
will pursue his explorations until his cousin | by a bill presented to him in Madeira. 


Pas re . inna i rar . i | | 
from Lowa or Indiana is powerless to put him to | _ My nerves were nearly shattered during the | 
shame by asking such questions as, Where was | first week I spent in Madeira. I recall my | 
Benjamin Franklin’s birthplace? What and —— “ en goed _ Pa wer after a 
where is the “Boston Stone’? Where was | Modest meal at a most respectable-looking res- 
John Eliot, the apoat! , Y he Pay: taurant, I was presented a bill for one thousand 
John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, buried ? | rejs! Involuntarily | began to look hastily 
For not even a native of Boston can know these | through my _— With. the eye I measured 
things by intuition. - - and brawn of the waiter who presented 

Yet it may be maintained that the responsibility | "eb for payment, and I measured also the 
Pit gen ont ride pacers er ility distance tothe door. When I found that a thou- 
or the native’s ignorance rests in part upon the | sand reis were all together equal to only about a 


school-teacher who, when the boy was eight | dollar, 1—well, I was relieved, to say the least. 












for your kind 
upon any terms. 
_ Good-day, sir!” 
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Edward Willian TJhomsore 


In Six Chapters.— Chapter Six. 


ED Andrews was not quick to wrath, 
nor, once in wrath, was he quick to 
come out of it. A dull heat of rage 

began in his heart and increased there as he 
tramped toward Captain Olds, bearing half of 
Alice’s weight. They had slung a blanket 
between two poles as a litter for her, and old 
Cadien stoutly bore up the rear end. 

They could travel but slowly over the seven 
miles to the hunting- 
lodge, for the crust was 
hard and slippery, and 
they could not risk stum- 
bling with their human 
loads. Aleck had begged 
so hard to be brought 
along that they were car- 
rying him, too, a heavier 
burden than Moise and 
Hermidas could hurry 
under. All must come 
in together, Ned ordered, 
for he wished to show a 
force capable of dealing 
with the captain, Brad- 
shaw, and their four men. 
So the rest of the party, 
axes in hand, remained 
with the burden-bearers. 

It was not possible to 
travel in the old trail or 
slot, for this, packed 
down by much usage, 
had become since the last 
thaw a long path of ice. 
But they must keep close 
by it after darkness came 
on lest they wander from 
the direction, and be put 
to the delay of moving by 
stars or compass in the 
night. 

The slipping, the hin- 
drances, the anxiety 
about Alice all combined 
to enhance Ned’s grow- 
ing anger against Captain 
Olds. He implicitly ac- 
cepted Aleck’s surmise 
that the lumberman 
meant to use force if he 
could not otherwise ob- 
tain the instructions from 
Abbott and give them to 
Bradshaw. A sense that 
great injustice was intended against 
Alice and all of them burned in the 
young giant’s mind. How they had 
all slaved for the captain ! 

Aleck might not be able to walk 
for months. Alice had, in pure 
faithfulness to trust, endured things that no 
Indian squaw would be asked to go through. 
Ned did not meditate on his own tremendous 
labors. But if Alice was to have nothing; 
if she was to be treated with ingratitude by 
Captain Olds; if she was to be entirely disap- 
pointed in all the fine hopes that had urged her 
on—well, Ned did not formulate even in his 
thoughts what he would do to Captain Olds. 
The captain must stand out of the way—that 
was Ned’s will. If force had been used by the 
captain, a stronger force would be brought 
against his. 

Meanwhile the captain was far from at- 
tempting to obtain the instructions by force. 
Indeed, he had been amiably enduring 
much uncomplimentary language, for Duncan 
MacGregor was “giving it to him hot and 
heavy.”” The imperturbable captain seemed 
even to relish the cook’s observations. He sat 
beside Bradshaw on a log, near the fire in 
front of the hunting-lodge. 
near the other side of the fire, sat Abbott 
Andrews. The four hired woodsmen, who 
had come in with the captain, squatted in front 
of the fire. 

Duncan monopolized the back; it was the 
cook’s place. Supper was over, and he could 
turn his whole mind to the business of giving 
Captain Olds a piece of it. This he had begun 


to deal out when he heard the captain ask | 


Abbott for the government instructions. 
“He'll no give ye them, for he hasna got 





Opposite him, | 





the giving of them,’’ Duncan had begun. “I 
just had the good sense to garnishee them 
when I seen ye waddlin’ in wi’ Bradshaw. A 
fine pair ye are!” 


months on yere job, and eight dollars a 
day to the surveyor himself, and the cost 
of ali the gear and provisions he’s laid out 
on ye.” 
“And rent for Mr. De la Ronde’s hunt- 
ing-lodge?” the captain put in. 
“Ye’re liberal—ye may add it,” said 
Duncan. 
“So I’m to pay just the same as if Mr. 
Andrews had finished the survey ?” 
“Precisely,” said Duncan. 
“And if I won’t?” said Captain Olds. 
“Then ye can get the instructions where ye 
can find them! But think ye well! Before 


Duncan had really not given the captain time | ye can get out, and write to Toronto, and get 
to explain. 

Abbott Andrews seldom intervened. He 
had soon begun to surmise that the captain 
found Duncan entertaining, and prodded him 


instructions back, and send Bradshaw again in 


| with a party, ye’ve lost yere Potongo limit by 


| efflux of time.’ 













solely to hear him scold. “If I had a cook like | 


you —” the captain was saying now. 

“No need to tell’t,” interrupted Duncan. 
“Ye’d blether at him till he los’ a’ patience 
wi’ ye as I’ve done, and ye’d make that yere 
excuse to rob him of his winter’s wage, the 
way ye’re trying to rob the boss here.’”’ 


“Duncan,” said Abbott, “Captain Olds and | 


I can manage our own business. Please be 


quiet !” 


“T’ll no be quiet. Him to be askin’ ye for | 


the instructions! And ye’d be gomerel enough 
to give them if it wasn’t that I’ve put them 
where none but me can lay hands on them. 
And if ye’d give them up, away goes Brad- 


shaw and certifies to yere survey ; and not the | 


color of a copper of the honest captain’s wud 
ye ever set eyes on. Na, na; I’ll defend the 


instructions! I’m thinkin’ my own pay is in 


them, too!’’ 

“Suppose I hand you your pay,”’ suggested 
Olds. 

“For the Macrea job, too?” 

“Suppose so.” 

“Ah! 
Duncan. “Ye see the man he is—to be trying 
to bribe me! Askin’. me to turn again’ ye all! 
And I’m to sell out Miss Alice,am 1? Not 
while I draw the breath of life!” 


| word was brought to me. 


Ye see now, Mr. Abbott?” said | 


“What value do you put on the instructions, | 


then?”? asked the captain, cocking his head 
sidewise at Duncan. 
“Just exactly the price of nine men for two 


He brought this out grandly. 
“TI guess there must be some Scotch in you?” 
said the captain, in- 
terrogatively. 

“Just that. What 
ither is fit to hold his 
own wi’ a Yankee? 


He looked toward the 
woods back of the 
eabin. ‘** Torches! 
Hoh!” 


SHE WAS SURPRISED, BUT HELD OUT HER HAND TO 
THE YOUNG KING. 


The torches came on rapidly from the direc- 
tion of the distant Bonnechere, lifting and 
falling with the stride of the snow -shoers, 
lighting the forest luridly. A ‘small, slight 
figure in black marched at the head of the 
procession. 

“It’s Mr. De la Ronde, no less!’ said 
Duncan. “What now ?” 

“Hanged if it ain’t the young king!”’ said 
the captain. “‘And who’s this after him? 
Marceau, by cracky! Surveyors enough now !” 

As Armand came forward his melancholy 
countenance showed surprise and apparently 
some pleasure as he recognized Olds. He did 
not look like one who meditated any sharp 
dealing. ‘They shook hands heartily. 

“Tt would appear that we have had the same 
thought,” said the young king. 

“T dunno—I dunno; we’ve got contrary 
interests here,” the captain replied. ‘“‘ What 
did you fetch Marceau in for, anyhow ?” 

“John Muskrat brought word to one of my 
foremen ten days ago that Mr. Aleck Andrews 
was laid up with mal de raquette. That 
I wished the work 
to go on, so I sent for Mr. Marceau. Unfor- 
tunately he was at Ottawa, and a week elapsed 
before he could come. How we have hurried!” 

“But what for? I can’t seem to catch on to 
your game, young man,” said the captain. 
“Tf this survey ain’t filed in time I lose the 
limit, and you are the next applicant. Business 
is business, but I can’t see any business in 
your proceedings.” 

There was a certain annoyance and some 
pity for the captain in Armand’s countenance 
as he replied, “From what I know of Captain 
Olds, I do not incline to believe that he would 





Hech! What’s yon?” | 


‘There was no reply. | of his neighbor. 
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wish to gain possession of a neighbor’s valuable 
limit in consequence of an accident to his 
surveyor.” 

“Wouldn’t he?” The captain rubbed his 
nose thoughtfully, cocked his head, and con- 
sidered the proposition. “Well, I dunno as 
Captain Olds would,” he went on. “Maybe 
not if he knew his neighbor was depending 
on that surveyor to save the limit. But I 
dunno; it don’t do for a man to advertise 
his New EngjJand conscience. Anyhow, there’s 
been considerable trying to chisel Captain Olds 
in this country, he being a blasted foreigner ; 
and most generally he keeps his own chisel 
sharp according. Business is business, and it 
don’t look exactly kind of reasonable to suppose 
you’d fetch in a surveyor to save the limit for 
Captain Olds.” 

Armand turned to Abbott Andrews. “If 
you will permit me to take Captain Olds 
within your cabin, I shall be obliged, Mn 
Andrews. I want a little private talk with 
him.” 

“Oh, Certainly, it’s your own house,” said 
Andrews. And the captain went inside with 
the young king, beyond hearing of the others. 

“Captain,” said De la Ronde, “you say 
business is business, as if that implied that in 


| business a man may be right to take advantage 


I think that would be bad 
business, mean business, and in 
the long run foolish business. 
But | will not conceal from you 
that my prime purpose in bring- 
ing in Marceau was not to serve 
you, but to serve this unfortu- 
nate surveyor.”’ 

“And his sister,” the captain 
put in. 

“Without doubt,” Armand 
replied, severely. “I was ex- 
pecting to see Miss Andrews 
here; but it appears she has 
gone out to the settlements.’’ 

“Lord, no! She’s been out 
on the survey for ten days.” 

“Incredible !”’ 

“Tt’s a fact,”’ said the captain. 
“Go out and ask them.” 

Armand went out. When 
they told him she was four days 
overdue he looked extremely 
uneasy. 

“Guid sakes, Mr. De la 
Ronde!” said Duncan. “Didna 
John Muskrat tell ye she was 
taking Aleck’s place running 
the line?” 

Armand ignored Duncan and 
turned to Abbott. When they 
compared notes it appeared clear 
that Aleck must have sent the 
Indian out on the day after he 
had been laid up at John Musk- 
rat’s hut, and before Alice 
arrived there. 

“That day Aleck wouldn’t be expecting her 
to go out on the line,” said Abbott. “The 
thaw was so bad then.” 

“There has been worse thaw since,” said 
Armand. “To think of her being out there in 
the wet woods— perhaps tramping all day! 
The coarse food—the danger of mal de 
rag uette—impossible to get thoroughly dry at 
night—it may cost her her life! Four days 
overdue! I would have given much more than 


, the value of the Potongo limit to prevent this.” 


The captain had not really reflected until 
now on the hardships Alice must have under- 
gone on his behalf. He had been thinking 
rather of her courage and faithfulness than of 
her sufferings. He had not been intending 
any such unfairness as luncan had imputed 
to him, but perhaps he had not proposed 
any particularly generous dealing with the 
Andrews family. He disliked any admixture 
of sentiment with business, but now his tough 
old heart was very soft to the girl. 

Nothing could be done toward relieving her 
or finding her that night. ‘They must wait for 
morning. Then Surveyor Marceau should go 
to finish the work she had undertaken, and 
Surveyor Bradshaw should start on the work 
of checking the bearings. So Abbott. and the 
captain and Armand were planning for the 
morrow ; but Duncan intervened impudently : 

“T’m telling ye again that Bradshaw will no 
get the instructions; I’ll hold them still. Mr. 
De la Ronde, — ye that’s a Christian and a 
gentleman,—what think you of the man ye’re 
talkin’ wi’? Him a captain! ‘The meanness 
of him! He has it in his mind to pay just 
nothing for all the sair hard work Miss Alice 
and the rest of them have done for him. Man, 
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he’d plunder the dead—not but what it’s wen 
to rob the livin’ !” 

Armand looked at Duncan as Duncan had not 
imagined the young king could look at any one. 
“You seem to have taken leave of your senses, 
cook!’ he said. ‘“Silence!’”? for Duncan was 
about to protest. as 








“Silence, I say! 

The captain laughed at Duncan’s crestfallen 
look. “Oh, let the man gabble, Mr. De la 
Ronde,’’ he said. “It doesn’t annoy me. He’s 
a sort of Scotch entertainment.” 

“Ou—aye—I entertain ye, do 1?” snarled 
Duncan, recovering his impudence suddenly. 
“Weel, I’m thinkin’ there’s one comin’ will. 
entertain ye another way if ye’re bent on putting 
Bradshaw into his brother’s rights. Oh-o, Mr. | 
Ned, is it yourself?” 

“Coming !’”’ shouted Ned. | 

“Is Miss Alice with ye?” 

“Ho-oh! I’m here, Duncan,” came Alice’s 
voice, clearly ; “and Aleck, too. Work all done!” 
Her voice sounded so cheerful in the darkness 
that they were astonished when the procession 
came near enough to disclose that Ned and Cadien 
carried her, slung in a blanket. Close behind 
her came Aleck, borne by Hermidas amd Moise. 

“What! Are you hurt, Alice, dear?” cried 
Abbott, hobbling to her as they set her down. 

“Not a bit, Abbott!” She rose up gaily. 
“But I was too tired, and I wanted to see Captain | 
Olds this very evening. Why, Mr. Dela Ronde!” 
It was he who had come next after Abbott. She 
was surprised, but held out her hand to the 
young king. | 

He took it and looked into her worn face. 
Certainly the young king was much agitated, 
but he said only, “ Miss Andrews, I thank | 
Heaven you are safe!” Then 
he turned away. Alice seemed 
to think he had said all that 
was necessary. 

She looked about. 
Captain Olds?” 


“Where’s 


He came forward. “You 
see him, young woman. What 
is troubling you?” His tone 


was very gentle, for he was 
shocked and touched by her 
appearance. Ned looked at the 
captain in bewilderment. Was 
this mild man the one to use 
foree ? 

“You won’t take the rest of 


the work from us, will you, 
Captain Olds?” said Alice. 
“No, I see you won’t. The 


hard part is done, all the run- 
ning, and it checks well. You 
would never take the paying 
part from us? If Abbott’s leg 
won’t hold out, we will carry 
him around so he ean certify the 
courses. Think how hard we’ve 
worked! You told me to have 
confidence in you, and so I did. 
You won’t let us all be ruined 
for that?’ 

“Miss Alice,’ said the cap- 
tain, “if you ever hear of me 
cheating a girl, you let me know. 
Where did you get such ideas of 
me? Of course I’m going to do 
the square thing. Just what you say goes. If 
you insist on it, your brother shall go around the 
work, but he won’t save a cent by it. I fetched 
Bradshaw in here at my own charges, to make 
sure I’d save your work and my limit. But 
your brother and his whole caboodle will get 
paid right along, just the same as if Bradshaw 
wasn’t in existence. All I ask is, you just let 
me send Bradshaw around and save your 
brother’s game leg.” 

“Captain Olds!” said Alice, and tears came 
into her eyes. She put out her grimy little hand 
to him. 

“And you shall have the mapping yourself,” 
said the captain, huskily. 

“You’re as good—I knew you were!’ said 
Alice. 

“Good!” said the captain. “What kind of a 
man did you think I was? Here I am just 
intending to be commonly honest, and you’re 
calling me good. I’m only not bad.” 

“Ye’re sound in yere ethical reasonin’, ony- | 
how,” Duncan put in, appreciatively, “ and | 
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had provided for her ‘a good spring-wagon and | 
such masses of wolfskin and bearskin robes as | 
were surely never seen in a spring-wagon on 
muddy roads before. He could not prevent a 
good deal of jolting, but Alice rather enjoyed 
that. One of the advantages of having recently 
undergone great hardship is that moderate com- 
fort appears to be a luxury. 

Duncan, more talkative than ever, and Cadien, 
more vigorous than many a younger man, to this 
day serve Abbott Andrews, who is becoming | 


THE 





prosperous, for he gets all Armand’s surveying 
and all Captain Olds’s. Ned still serves his 
brother, but Aleck has turned naturalist and 
author, by which pursuits he obtains little money 
and vast pleasure. As for Armand de la Ronde, 
just why he has got his courage back and ceased 


from morbid fear, and taken to looking happy, : 


cannot be further explained here. Alice is 
happy, too, and she expects to be still happier 
when Captain Olds presents her with the Potongo 
limit. 


END. 
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ELL,” said old John, the 
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head roaster. “It’s a 


VByv Srank 
“cc 
W failure again, isn’t it?” 


“It looks that way,” responded 
Walter Stevens. He was standing 
near the ovens, with one foot on a 
hopper of roasted coffee. 

“If I was Blakesler,’’ continued 
John, running a trier deftly into a 
revolving cylinder of smoking ber- 
ries, “I’d quit. That last combination we | 
browned smelled so it drove us all out on the | 
roof.” 

The talk was in the roasting-room of a great | 







good as the genuine—are grown 
in Central America. Mexico pro- 
duces perhaps the first drinking 
coffees in the world; they reach 
consumers as Javas. 

“As to Mocha coffee —’’ Walter 
laughed slightly — “there may be 
some. I don’t know. Mr. Robert 
Clarkson was once in Aden, the port 
in Arabia from which they ship the 
Mocha, and saw there ships from Santos, Brazil, 
unloading peaberry coffee to be sent back to the 
world as Mocha. 

“The Baltimore firm has hit on some happy 














land all great merchants have well-defined 
principles of business honor. He replied dryly : 

“Such things have been done—rather too 
often, I think. . In my day, to meet puzzling 
| conditions, we used to rely on our wit.’ 

Three months passed. Things got worse in 
the coffee department. It was rumored that 
Mr. Blakesler had failed somewhat in health, 
and would resign on the first of the year. 

The news made Walter Stevens worry, 
because he did not know who the new manager 
might be. Very often new managers want new 
assistants. After a month Mr. Clarkson sent 
for Walter, and told him to take the coffee 
department himself. Then Walter worried in 
earnest. It was a coveted position, an extraordi- 
nary advancement; but the responsibility—there 
was the rub. However, in such cases one must 
act; not to rush on is to fall back. Walter 
accepted the unexpected honor, and thoughtless 
boys about him envied him the “snap.” 

Walter himself did not lose sight of the fact 
that fine positions bring with them criticism and 
responsibility. The first thing that confronted 
| him was the specter of the famous Quaker Mocha. 
The last thing Blakesler flung at him was, 
“Well, Walter, good luck! When you get that 
Quaker blend right, send me a sample.” 

““Where’ll you be?’”’ asked Walter, in perfect 
seriousness. 

“I’m going to sell Quaker Mocha for the other 
\folks. This old house is played out, my boy. 
| It isn’t what it used to be.” 

At twenty-three Walter Stevens took the 


coffee establishment—one of those which supply | combination of good coffees, and are taking all | Clarkson coffees. They can still tell on the street 


| the high-grade roasted coffees to the American | our trade with it. 


people, who make so great a pother about their | 





\ 


breakfast cup of Mocha and Java. It is the! 
business of such houses as that of Clarkson 
Brothers to see that the cup is precisely right in 
strength, flavor, and in that certain refinement of 
flavor termed aroma. 

There were several other departments in the 
house of Clarkson, but the biggest one of all 
was the coffee department. In this Walter 
Stevens was assistant, and Mr. Blakesler was 
manager. 

For some months there had been uneasiness in 
the house, owing to a startling inroad made on 
their coffee business by a young and growing 
firm, which was putting out a Mocha and Java 
roast coffee that was simply “setting the trade on 
fire,’”? complained the Clarkson Brothers’ sales- 
men, The situation was serious; it was neces- | 
sary that Clarkson Brothers should put out a | 
coffee equally attractive to the trade. 

Equally attractive! There was the rub with 
Blakesler, and with young Walter Stevens, and 
with old John. 

“I shouldn’t think that would be very hard,” | 


Something must be done.’’ 
The young assistant in the coffee department 


“WILL YOU KE GOOD ENOUGH TO GIVE ME 
YOUR OPINION ON THE QUALITIES OF 
THESE TWO COFFEES ?” 





expressed only what every one in the house of 
Clarkson Brothers knew. ‘There is in such big 


establishments an unspoken pressure so strong | 


that it will lift a man completely out of his seat 
if he does not meet it promptly. Every depart- 
ment manager is held responsible for the business 
of his department, and the business never stands 
still. It goes ahead or it goes back. If it goes 
back, that manager must meet the conditions 
that are taking his trade, or he must resign. Mr. 
Blakesler stirred himself. Unfortunately he was 
stubborn when he should have been energetic, 
and spasmodic when he should have been steady. 
He tried many combinations to match the quali- 
ties of the mysterious new coffee which was 
making such havoe with his trade. 


Experimenting in this haphazard way he struck 
the combination of coffee which, when put into 
the roasting cylinders, emitted so disagreeable a | 


smell that it drove the roasters out on the roof. 
This mixture Blakesler called the San Panco 
blend, because fifty per cent. of the coffee in it 
was a peculiarly rank, heavy Mexican coffee 


there’s maybe decent streaks in ye, when all’s| remarked Mr. Stevens, Walter’s father, that | known as San Panco—a coffee so exceedingly 


said and done.” 


The captain laughed. “That’s a neat certifi- | 


night, when his son was going over the difficul- | 
ties at the store. “Simply buy the best Java | 


oily that it sold in thé markets at a very low price. 
Still a rumor had reached Blakesler that the 


cate, cook.” Then he turned to Alice again. coffee you can and the best Mocha coffee, and | rival house was using San Panco coffee in the 


“1’ll not forget what you’ve been through to save 
my limit, young woman. I’m going to make a 
special rate of pay for you. 
about that. Now you just get some supper, and | 
then go in and go to bed. We men will deal with | 
the rest of this survey ” 

It may not matter to you how they arranged 
the business, since Alice’s part in it was over, 
but in fact Captain Olds still retains the Potongo | 
limit. He says he has taken so much timber off 
it that he believes he can well afford to give the 
tract to Alice as a wedding present. 





gradually recovering from the extreme fatigue 
and hardship. 

Then they took her out to Potongo Lake on a 
toboggan. The next stage, to Wislemkoom, was 
not so easy, since the road was all swamp and 
corduroy and mud; but Alice was now strong 
again, and she found the journey not uncom. | 
fortable. The young King of the Bonnechere | 








roast it and offer it to your trade.” 
“That sounds simple enough,” replied Walter. | 


about the coffee business.” 

“IT know when I drink a cup of coffee 
whether it’s good or not, my son.” 

“Precisely ; and it’s our business to see that it 
is good, and at the same time to make a profit to 
do business on. 

“To begin with,” Walter went on, “Java coffee 
and Mocha coffee are conventional trade terms, 


which really mean little more than this: that | 
Alice lay in the hunting-lodge for ten days, | coffees so named shall be the hest coffees in the | 


cup. Only a small fraction of the coffee sold as 
Java coffee is genuine Java, and for that matter, 
genuine Java coffee doesn’t come from Java, but 
from Sumatra. The fine Sumatra coffees are 


what the trade calls Javas; but the consumer is | 
deluged with coffees grown all over the world, as 
Java coffees. The best of these coffees which 
pass for Javas—I am not sure they are not as 


new famous blend, named Quaker Mocha. It 
was hard to credit it because San Panco Mexican 


I'll tell you later | “But, father, I’m afraid you don’t know much! was known to be utterly unfit for drinking 


purposes, and any considerable percentage of it 
used in a blend would ruin the finest Sumatra 
| Mandhelings, as Blakesler proved in his trial 
up-stairs. 

Meantime the head of the house, Mr. Ralph 
| Clarkson, kept a sharp eye on the coffee 
| department. He sent over for Blakesler, and 
questioned him closely about the troublesome 
Quaker Mocha. 

“T don’t know what it is,’”’ blurted Blakesler, 
quite out of patience at last, “nor any way to 
find out how to match it,” he bluntly added, 
“except to hire their head roaster and get the 
secret from him.” 

It was the least fortunate suggestion that 
could be made, because it went rudely against 
the traditions of the house of Clarkson. Ralph 
Clarkson was a shrewd, experienced merchant, 





just what year that was, for it made an epoch in 
| the records of a remarkable house. 

Walter determined first of all to get to the 
bottom of the Quaker Mocha mystery. His eyes, 
his ears, his taste and his understanding were 
alive first of all to everything pertaining to the 
puzzling blend. 

It happened one day, after repeated experi- 
mental failures, that Walter was sitting at his 
desk when the broker of their principal Mexican 
house came in. Young Stevens cultivated the 
good-will of all the men with whom he did 
business. This broker, Charlie Roberts, recipro- 
cated Stevens’s courteous treatment by giving 
him the current gossip of the trade. As Roberts 
sat down at Stevens’s desk, he seemed greatly 
put out about something. 

“I’ve just come,” he exclaimed, “from the 
telephone. Loring & Company are the queerest 
people I ever did business with.” 

Walter Stevens listened with interest. 
& Co. were the makers of Quaker Mocha. 

“They’re big buyers,”’ Charlie ran on, excitedly, 
“but they are bigger cranks. You know they 
use a good deal of San Panco coffee.” Walter 
did not know this, but he was willing to learn. 
“Two months ago our office sold them five 
hundred bags of San Panco for April delivery. 
Well, it happened we could not get it. There 
has been a revolution down there, and things are 
all mixed up; so I told our folks to tender them 
five hundred bags of Orizaba Mexicans, the finest 
goods we import, a coffee worth three cents a 
pound more than the goods they bought, and as 
far as drinking quality is concerned, actually 
worth ten cents a pound more than those rank 
San Pancos! 

“Do you think they would take them?” 
| continued the broker, heatedly. ‘Not a bit of it! 
They said they bought San Pancos, and San 
Pancos they must have. The rankest, greasiest 
coffee that comes out of Mexico. Now what can 
you do with people like that?” 

Stevens went to lunch, thinking. What did 
it mean that Loring & Co. should refuse to take 
| five hundred bags of a very “fancy” high-priced 
coffee to fill a contract for tive hundred bags of a 
very low-priced, rank, oily coffee? Then came 
the question Walter was never tired of asking 
himself: Did the circumstance have any bearing 
on the Quaker Mocha blend? The query assailed 
| the new manager all the rest of that day. He 
| remembered the disastrous formula of Blakesler, 
in which fifty per cent. of San Panco had ruined 
fifty per cent. of the finest Java. 

For a week all the time that could be spared 
from his desk was spent up in the roasting-room. 
Old John seconded every experiment loyally, if 
somewhat skeptically, and an air of mystery 
hung over everything on the ninth floor, from the 
spice-mills to the ventilators. In a few days, 
after much abstraction and curtness in Walter’s 
manner, his laugh took on a new heartiness and 
his step a livelier spring. On the Saturday 
following the day on which his broker dropped 
his infinitesimal clue Walter called one of the 
leading house salesmen to the testing-table. 

“Ritchie,” he began, “I have anew coffee here 
I want you to try; two of them, in fact. Sit 
down there and tell me which is the better.” 

“Tt doesn’t take long to tell what that is,” 
remarked Ritchie. “I run against that every 
week, Walter; that’s Quaker Mocha,”’ said he, 
pushing the first cup aside without hesitation. 
“Now what have you here?” Sitting on the 
little stool, Ritchie whirled the table enough to 
bring the second cup under his nose, and put a 
spoon into it. It was flavored with cream and 
sugar just as it would be when served at the 
breakfast-table. He looked at it, snuffed it, and 
tasted it with the air of a man on whose judg- 
ment much depends. “Walter,” said he, “you’re 
trying to work me, old fellow.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“IT mean you have set two cups of Quaker 


Loring 
































Mocha in front of me, and you are trying to see | “by keeping my eyes and ears open and plodding | 
whether I will say there is any difference.” | along with experiments.” 
Walter, behind his spectacles, laughed dryly. | “What we used to call wit,” suggested Mr. 

“That’s all I wanted to know, Jim. There’s | | Clarkson, amiably. 
no use trying to fool you, is there?” said the | have any modern name for it that is better. 
young manager; but he went back to the roast- | What do you call your new coffee ?”’ 
ing-room as fast as the elevator could carry him.| “Colonial Java. I sent a five-pound lot of it 

Monday morning the house salesmen were | to Mr. Blakesler yesterday.” | 
called, one after another, to the testing-table in the 
coffee department. At noon Walter ordered | 
kettles emptied, cups wiped, tables cleared and | 
polished, and a new service set forth in the 
neatest possible style. Hethen sent up-stairs for 
Mr. Ralph Clarkson, who came down a moment 
later as imperturbable as ever. 

“Mr. Clarkson,” said Walter, “will you be 
good enough to give me your opinion on the | 
qualities of these two coffees?’’ He pointed to | 
two cups on the table, brown, hot and fragrant. 
The head of the house of Clarkson sat down 
upon the little old stool. 


ISS Lovejoy had been at her brother’s | 
“They are both fine, Mr. Stevens,” was his | M house but little more than a week, yet 
comment after a moment’s inspection. “Both | already she had to confess to a vague | 
have the winy flayor of fine blends. This one,” | feeling of disappointment. 
said he, as he pointed to the cup on the right,| She had not seen her brother and his wife for | 
“jt appears to me, has a trifle the finer after- | more than seven years, during all of which she | 
flavor; you know what I mean, the slight tang had longed for them with the homesick intensity 
that lingers on the palate after the coffee is of the exile. The anticipation of this home- 
swallowed. By the way,’”’ said he, suddenly coming had cheered her-through many a dreary 
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And so it is known to the-trade; but to Mr. 
manager of a big coffee department in the 


‘out of his fuming cylinders more fine coffee than 
any other man in the business, the great “leader” | 


|of the Clarkson Brothers’ “line’”’ is known as | 
| Hazel who decided the matter. 


the San Panco blend. 
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do. Will you not let me send one of them to 





| Stevens, who, by the way, is the youngest |help you—a woman who has been with us a 


great many years? She would be most willing 


“J don’t know that we | American trade, and to old John, who now turns | to come, and I’m sure you would find her otf 


assistance.’’ 
With all her independence, Aunt Ruth was 
almost tempted to accept the offer, but it was 


“Tt is very kind of you, Mr. Bennett,” she 


| said, “and please don’t think us unappreciative ; 





would call again in the evening, as the servant 


| had assured him she would be in then.’’ 


“If the child had only seen what it meant!’ 
sighed Aunt Ruth to herself. 

But even Hazel’s mother had laughed the 
matter off, although rather consciously and with 
a flush; and when Hazel had smiled and said: 

“Never mind, mamma dear. When I get to 
be a prima donna you shall have all the servants 


but just now, at any rate, we shall get on very 
well. I have a vacation now, and I can give all 
my time to my mother and the house. I want 
to do it. She has waited on me all my life.” 

She was equally determined when her father 
came home and somewhat excitedly urged the 
necessity both of a nurse and a kitchen girl. She 
convinced him—although he knew it only too 
well before—that they could not afford it, and 
she had her way. 

Like all young pilgrims, Hazel found the road 
long and sometimes rough, and she travelled it 
often with aching feet. But she never turned 
back, and in the long days which followed, filled 
as they were from early morn till late at night 
with petty household duties, she learned as she 
could never have learned in any other way the 
cost of that mother-love which had so long and 
so jealously sheltered her. 





referring to the question which he brought up 
sooner or later in every interview, “Show are you 
getting on in your search for that Quaker Mocha 
blend ?” 

“T have it,’”’ answered Walter, quietly. 

“You have it?” 

“Of those two coffees you are tasting, one is 
the Quaker Mocha, the other my match for it. 
Try them again, Mr. Clarkson. See if you can’t 
reverse your preference for that one on the right.” 


Mr. Clarkson sipped again with possibly a | 
You certainly have come very | quiet and care-worn. 


keener interest. 


term of teaching; yet now that reality had taken 
the place of anticipation, she found something | 
lacking. 

The old home was still the same, and her 
| brother and his wife were as kind as ever; but 
| during this time of separation their only child 
| had grown from girlhood almost to womanhood, 
and with the growth had come a change in father 
and mother which made poor Aunt Ruth feel 
like an alien and a stranger. 

The merry, open-hearted brother had become | 
The bright, pretty, culti- | 


close to it,” he said, after a moment’s tasting; vated sister-in-law, as dear to Ruth as if united | 


“very near to it,”” he repeated. “However, 
I must say this right cup still appears to 
me to be a shade the finer. I am willing 
to say that your match for it, if it be this 
cup on the left, is very creditable. With 
tasters less experienced, it would pass 
anywhere for the Quaker Mocha.” 

“Tt ought to,” replied Walter, quizzi- 
cally, “because it is Quaker Mocha. 
This cup on the right which you have 
chosen is my match for it.’ 

Mr. Clarkson rose from his stool with- 
out a word. “Let me see the pans.” 
Walter showed the two coffees roasted, 
side by side. Mr. Clarkson looked them 
over, and turning, threw a keen, full 
stare at his young manager. 

“Sir,” said he, “I congratulate you. 
Will you be good enough to send me up 
large samples ?” 

When Walter told old John about it 
up in the roasting-room ten minutes after- 
ward—told him how Mr. Clarkson left 
the table in such a hurry that he forgot 
his glasses—.J ohn nearly fell into a cooling- 
bin with laughter. 

“Walter,” he muttered, “who was it 
said this house wasn’t what it used to 
be? I tell you, boy, it doesn’t need any- 
thing but brains to make it bigger than it 
used to be, does it ?” 

“We've got the secret now, John. It 
only remains to be seen whether we can 
keep it.’’ 

It took only a few weeks to put the 
new coffee on the market, and win for it 
immediate recognition and success. 
were enthusiastic, salesmen jubilant. The 
Clarkson cylinders smoked night andeday to 
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*¢1 KNOW YOU WILL EXCUSE ME, MR. 


Customers | to her by ties of blood instead of marriage, had 


| when into an almost shabbily-dressed drudge 


whose only purpose in life seemed to be to keep 


keep up with the demand for Stevens’s new | Hazel’s bed of roses free from thorns. 


blend. 

“T felt I had it,’’ he confided to his father one 
night after the success of the new venture was 
well assured, 
dropped that hint about Loring & Company 
insisting on the delivery of the San Panco coffee.” 

“But you told me,” objected his father, “that 
Blakesler tried the San Panco blend, and that it 
proved a total failure.” 


“True,” replied Walter; “but it did not prove 


“the moment Charlie Roberts | 


he was entirely wrong, for he was not. He was | 


wrong only on the question of percentage. He 


used fifty per cent. of San Panco in the blend | 


where he should have used eight per cent.” 
“Well, what’s your new blend made of, 
anyway ?” 
“It’s made of a Mandheling Java, one-third ; a 
Bourbon Santos, one-third ; an Orizaba Mexican, 


| demanded of her for all that had been given, and 


one-fourth, and about eight per cent. San) 


Panco. It is so simple,’’ continued Walter, 
“that the marvel is it mystified us so long. A 
small percentage of the rank, oily San Panco 
imparts what Mr. Clarkson terms the winy 
after-flavor of the blend; the slight tang which 
is so agreeable to the palate. But used in larger 
quantities, this same San Panco offends the 
palate instead of tickling it.” 

On Monday morning, three months later, Mr. 
Clarkson sat at Stevens’s desk, looking with 
bland satisfaction over a statement of coffee sales 
for the ninety days just past. 

“It is really remarkable,” said the head of the 
firm, “what a business you have built up on 
that new coffee. You have not told me yet,”’ he 
added, with curiosity, “chow you worked out the 
formula.” 

“Principally, Mr. Clarkson,” said Walter, 
who had already learned not to tell all he knew, 


| 
| 


Both had been as glad as possible to see their 
self-reliant, independent Western sister; but it 
seemed to Ruth as if their principal interest was 
in noting the effect upon her of Hazel’s grace and 
Hazel’s beauty and Hazel’s accomplishments. | 
That had been the constant theme of conversa- | 
tion when Mr. Lovejoy was not too preoccupied 
to talk at all or his wife had an infrequent 
moment of leisure. 

Now Aunt Ruth was quite ready to admit that 
the grace and beauty and accomplishments were 
there, but the greater grace of helpfulness and 
filial gratitude seemed to her both lacking and | 
unlooked for. Nor was the girl wholly or even 
principally to blame. No return had ever been 


the idea of giving unasked was yet unborn. 

Ruth’s own few gentle attempts at remon- 
strance had been met with such an air of mild 
surprise, such earnest disclaimers on the part of 
the parents, that she had seen the futility of 
words and resolved to say no more. She did 
not wish to be regarded as meddlesome and 
disagreeable. 

Just now she was feeling particularly out of 
sympathy with the conditions. As she went 
steadily on with the dishes she was washing, she 
could hear her niece chatting in animated fashion 
with a caller in the parlor. She knew that it 
was Mr. Bennett, the young man who had called 
in the afternoon to see if Hazel would sing at a 
parlor concert to be given at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association rooms the next week. 

Mrs. Lovejoy had answered the bell and | 
informed him that Hazel was out; but Hazel 


| ferent as to the impression she might make, 


you want,” the smile and the foolish promise 
had salved the wound effectually. 

As the young people talked and laughed 
together in the parlor, Ruth could hear Hazel’s 
mother moving softly about up-stairs, putting to 
rights in her prompt, methodical way the things 
which Hazel had left scattered about when she 
made her toilet and hurried down to meet her 
caller. 

Then by and by a door opened, and suddenly 
there was the sound of a fall and a suppressed 


A PAIR OF SHOES. 
ery of pain; and Miss Lovejoy, rushing out, 


By Hayden Carruth. 
() NE 
found her sister-in-law lying near the foot of the 


back stairs, white to the lips and with | ' 
her patient face drawn in agony. 

“I’ve fallen, Ruth, and I’m afraid | 
I’m badly hurt. I think my ankle is 
broken.” 

Ruth looked, and saw the poor foot 
hanging limp and twisted in its well- 
worn slipper. 

“It is broken, Helen,”’ she said. “1 
will call Hazel, and send her for the place. 
doctor at once,” 

But even in her extremity Mrs. 
Lovejoy stretched out a detaining hand. 

“Please, Ruth, don’t frighten her,’’ 
she said. “Couldn’t you go yourself? The boy in the chair looked the other over 
I'll stay quietly here till you come back.” | carefully without replying. The applicant was 

“My dear, I think Hazel will want | a clean, manly-looking little fellow, with frank 
to go, and, anyway, I’m sure it is best | blue eyes. The office-boy went into the inner 
to tell her.” room, and then the assistant editor appeared. 

Then, as Ruth started toward the | “What’s your name ?’’ he asked, briskly. 
parlor door, something which she) “Walter Simmons, sir,” answered the boy. 
always says was an inspiration flashed The man rapidly questioned him further, and 

into her mind. The boldness of it looked at his letters of recommendation. In a 

terrified her for a moment and made | moment the boy was engaged. 

her pause, but only for a moment. “You'll go on the night force,’”’ 

Then, with a calm face but a little | “Begin to-night at six o’clock 

sick feeling at her heart, she walked | somewhere around two. 

through the hall and into the parlor. 

She paused only long enough to bow 

to the caller, and then said, quietly : 

“Hazel, our poor servant has 
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summer day a dozen years ago a 
twelve - year-old boy was 
seated behind a small desk 
in the anteroom of a New 
York morning newspaper 
office. He was one of the 
regular force of office-boys. 
One of these had the day 
before gone away, a fact 
which had in some myste- 
rious way been  noised 
abroad, and during the day 
a score of other boys had 
been in to apply for the 
None of them had been engaged. 

Shortly before six o’clock another boy appeared, 
about the age of the one who sat in the room. 

“T heard you want to get another office-boy,” 
said the newcomer, 





said the editor. 

you'll get off 
There’ll be a couple of 
the old boys here to tell you what to do.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy, moving toward 
the door. 

As he stepped from behind the desk the editor 
fallen on the stairs and hurt herself | noticed that he was barefooted. ‘Here, where 
badly. Can you go for the doctor?” are your shoes?” said the man. “You’ll have 

For just a second after she had | to hurry if you’ve got to go home after them,” 
rr? uttered the terrible words, Ruth felt The boy looked down and hesitated. Then 

afraid of the issue. If Hazel should | he glanced up at the man and said: 
fail—if the canker of thoughtlessness had eaten “I haven’t any shoes, sir.”’ 
too deep—she knew that she should never forgive “No shoes? Well, we can’t havea barefooted 
either herself or her niece. office-boy. Can’t you get some ?”’ 

But the girl, as the meaning of her auni’s Again the boy hesitated. “I’ll try my best, 
words made itself plain to her, rose to her feet, sir,’”’ he said, with a slight tremor in his voice. 
and over her face, to the very roots of her hair, “All right. Turn up here at six with shoes 
poured a flood of crimson which quickly gave | on and the place is yours—otherwise we'll have 
place to a deadly pallor. to get some one else,’ and the editor hurried 

“It is my mother,” she said, with a dignity | away. 
which no one had ever noticed in her before.| The boy walked slowly out to the head of the 
“Let me go at once.” stairs. He paused here, and gazed wistfully 

Then she turned to her visitor, wholly indif- | back into the anteroom. Then, catching the eye 
; of the boy inside, he turned and ran down the 
anxious only to atone for her previous cowardice. | steps. 

“IT know you will excuse me, Mr. Bennett,” | “Hi, there! Hold on, kid!” came a voice from 
she said. “It is my mother who has fallen. | the head of the stairs. He turned on the first 
My aunt is punishing me very justly for not | landing, and saw the other boy looking down 
having told you, as I should, that the lady who | at him. 
opened the door for you this afternoon was| ‘“What’s the reason you ain’t got any shoes ?”’ 
not our servant, but my mother. We have no/| asked the office-boy. 
servant.’’ “All worn out and thrown away. I’ve been 

People had often said that Mr. Bennett was | out of work a month, and my mother’s sick.”’ 
fastidious. He may have been, but he hamid, “Got any stockings ?”’ 
also a gentleman. The scorn which Hazel’s “Yes; one pair,” and he gazed down at his 
confession could hardly help arousing had no | bare legs below his short trousers. 
chance to show itself in his face. Pity for the; “Well, you must be about my size. I havea 
girl’s embarrassment and suffering, and admira- | pair of shoes I might lend you for a week till 
tion for her final courage and loyalty and | you draw your pay. What’d ye say to that?” 
frankness, blotted out every other feeling. “You wouldn’t ask if you knew how much I 

“It was my mistake, Miss Lovejoy,” he said, | want the place.” 
gravely, “and I am afraid an unpardonable one. “Well, you skip home and get the stockings. 
I am more sorry than I can tell you.” Then, | Come right back and wait there where you are. 
before any one could object, he had seized his | You’ll have to hustle if you get back by six.” 
hat and started for the doctor. Walter certainly did “hustle”; he was back 

He found him and brought him back, and | several minutes before six, and stood panting on 
remained to help him lift and move the sufferer ; | the landing, half-afraid that the other would not 
and by and by, when there was no excuse for | keep his word. ‘The next moment his new-found 
staying longer, he said to Hazel’s aunt, with an | friend looked down at him. 
almost boyish diffidence and hesitancy : “Sit right down there,” said the office-boy. 


herself, when she came home from her drive with “Miss Lovejoy, please do not think me pre- 
a girl friend, had spoken of meeting him, and | suming, but my father and miother are both 
told as a great joke about his remark that “he | away, and our servants have almost nothing to 


“Put on the stockings and I’ll be along at six.” 
Walter did as he was told, and as everybody 
went up and down by the elevators he was not 
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disturbed. Ina few minutes the office-boy came, 
sat down beside him, and began taking off his 
shoes. 

“This is the only pair I’ve got,” he explained. 
“Nothing very stylish about them, but if they’ll 
do on my feet, they’ll do on yours. They cost 
a dollar, anyhow, and you want to be careful of 
them—no skating on the floor or kicking the 
desk legs. ‘Try that one.” 

“That fits all right,’’ answered Walter. 

“Well, get ’em both on quick. My name is 
Tom Bennett, and I live at 989 Roosevelt Street. 
There’s a bakery in the basement that’s open all 
night. The boss knows me. When you get 
off at two, you go round there and leave the 
shoes with him. I'll tell him you’re coming. 
See that you don’t fail, ’cause if you do I'll be 
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out of a job myself to-morrow. 1 got your name 
and address from Mr. Hunt, and if the shoes 
ain’t at the bakeshop in the morning I’ll be 
looking for you.” He stuffed his own stockings 
into his pocket and went down the stairs in his 
bare feet. The other went up and began his 
duties. 

For a week this arrangement was kept up. 
Tom found his shoes each morning at the baker’s, 
and each evening the exchange was made on the 
landing. At the end of this time Walter was 
able to get himself a pair, and the partnership in 
foot-gear came to an end. But the friendship so 
oddly begun has never ended, and both boys 
proved to be capable of rising to better things. 
Tom is now in the business office, and Walter 
is a reporter. 





Ghe Great Napoleon’s Son. 


By W. M. SLOANE, PA. D., 
Professor of History in Columbia University. 


HERE is probably but a single instance in 

which the whole civilized world, and most 

of the round globe besides, has anxiously regarded 

its fortunes as dependent on the birth of a child. 

Yet this, in plain prose, was virtually the case 
on March 20, 1811. 

If Napoleon Bonaparte should found a dynasty 
it would be long ere things would again be as 
they had been only a short time ago, and as the 
vast majority of Europeans desired them to. be 
once more. As the fateful moment drew near, 
nations literally stood expectant ; when it passed, 
the great arms of the semaphores began to wave 
and cirele along all the highways of Europe, 
telegraphing to hamlet, village, town and city 
the news which seemed to determine the fate of 
peoples and principalities. 

As for the great metropolitan city of Paris, 
the suspense of its populace was breathless ; it 
appeared as if all the men and women within 
the walls were gathered in one dense mass about 
the palace of the Tuileries. After what seemed 
interminable waiting, cannon began to boom 
from the terrace of the Invalides; the intervals 
were ages, but the patient people cSunted, and as 
the twenty-second blank shot rang out across the 
distance, one mighty cheer broke forth from the 
assembled masses as if to drown the artillery. 
It was the preconcerted signal to announce the 
birth of a boy. 

Within the palace the suspense had been 
terrible. The mother’s life had hung in the 
balance, and the new-born child gave no signs of 
life. 
suspended animation. But at last he gave a 
wail, and as he did so he was hailed: “King of 
Rome! Grand Eagle of the Legion of Honor! 
Grand Cross of the Iron Crown! Knight of the 
Golden Fleece!” 


A Third Charlemagne. 


HESE were but his titles of honor ; his place 

was to be that of a third Charlemagne, 
the successor of his sire, who was posing as the 
second, the Emperor of the West, holding sway 
over not merely Germany and Italy, but all lands 
westward to the Atlantic, unless indeed the 
islands of Great Britain should elude his sover- 
eignty for an hour. If there should be a second 
son, he would be the true king of Italy, reigning, 
although not governing, at Rome. This was the 
imperial father’s intention. 


But this boy was to be sovereign paramount of | 


the European world, perhaps of all the earth. 
Just now he was the token of reconciliation 
between the monarchies and the parvenu empire ; 
his mother was a Hapsburg, his father a Napo- 
leon, as the new dynasty was styled; combining 
the ancient prestige of one with the present 
power of the other, his infant majesty would 
have a legitimacy unknown to the ruling parent, 
who sighed that his own power was jeopardized 
by the lack of kingly ancestry. 

The title, “King of Rome,’’ wa8 chosen for 
weighty reasons. It was a defiance to the 
papacy, for Pope Pius was very stubborn just 
now ; it recalled the great empire of Charles the 
Great, Charlemagne, as the French called him in 
their absurd claim that the most typical German 
who ever lived was a Frenchman ; but above all, 
it suggested, as Napoleon desired, that, although 
born a French subject in Corsica, he was no 
Corsican, but a Frenchman of noble Italian 
descent. 

To many grave and thoughtful Frenchmen the 
circumstances seemed of primal importance in 
history, for they felt that the dissemination and 
ascendency of French culture throughout the 
West was assured under conditions similar to 
those which, under Alexander the Great, had 
scattered the seeds of Hellenic culture far and 
near over the then-known world. The wild 
enthusiasm of the French masses found expres- 
sion in the poems of Casimir Delavigne and 
Michaud. 

The child had much to contend with from the 
hour when his swaddling-clothes were bound 
about him. His mother proved almost less than 
human, such was her utter indifference to her 
babe. The tenderness and solicitude of mater- 
nity she did not feel, and she made no pretense 
of showing any symptoms of them. 

The training of the Austrian court had already 
a sorrowful notoriety throughout Europe. By 


For seven minutes the imperial baby lay in | 


the most insidious wiles its wards, whether 
children of the reigning house or other princes 
of the royal blood, were stripped of will-power, 
taught such half-truths as revolt even the child- 
reason, fashioned into courtly puppets moving 
with outward grace and inward sullenness at the 
behest of their superiors. 

The revolt was sure to follow. The marriage 
of Marie Louise was an emancipation, partial, to 
be sure, yet real. I have the testimony of 
Kossuth at second hand that he saw in Vienna 
the piles of the daughter’s letters which revealed 
to her father, her husband’s deadliest foe, the 
innermost secrets of the French policy. 

She may have remained a spy, a facile tool in 
the hands of the emperor Francis, but she had a 
fond husband, and her passion for selfish indul- 
gence was bounded, not by his willingness to 
furnish the means—never! only by the rfarrow- 
ness of her own mind, narrow even in its selfish- 
ness. It was broad enough, however, to make 
all care and anxiety distasteful, even about her 
own son; and that, too, a son who might be the 
heir of the ages. 

Nevertheless, the little fellow throve. His 
father’s care abundantly supplied the absence of 
a mother’s love. A great lady, Madame de 
Montesquieu, was chosen to be his guide and 
friend. Her virtues were those of the old French 
nobility to which she belonged, and among these 
was loyalty. Whatever 
the reality of her emo- 
tions, her little charge 
was tenderly nurtured. 
He was surrounded by 
affectionate care. His 
|infancy was unclouded 
| by heedlessness. The 
| noble woman remained 
| with her charge long into 

childhood, until the Aus- 
| trian emperor would no 
| longer tolerate her service. 
| The baby’s cradle de- 
| serves a word of notice. 
It was the gift of the 
| Paris municipality. The 
| heraldic bearings of the 
|city are a medieval 
galleon on a_ stormy 
sea, and the legend is, 
“Fluctuat nec mergitur,” “She tosses, but does 
| not sink.” Of such a vessel the goldsmiths of 
what was already the world’s artistic capital 
wrought in vermeil, a sort of glorified silver gilt, 
an exquisite model, in ample dimensions and 
richest decoration. ‘The design was by Prudhon, 
easily the greatest artist of his day. 

The little king was not infrequently seen in 
public, with a style such as was befitting the 
liege of a devoted people. The chosen place was 
the terrace of the Feuillans in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, overlooking the Seine. ‘There on the 
broad walk he was drawn up and down in a toy 
wagon, to which were harnessed pairs of trained 
rams. 

There is a beautiful and familiar portrait of 
the baby King of Rome. It is by Gérard, and 
was painted when the child was eighteen months 
old. By this time the emperor was far away on 
| the plains of Russia, in the thick of the opera- 
| tions which open the period of imperial deca- 
dence, The child is displayed in the exuberance 
of infancy. He is as plump and rosy as a 
cherub. Lying half-naked in his basket-crib, he 
throws his legs into the air with the mere delight 
of existence. His head is beautifully developed, 
his features have the suggestive charm of infancy, 
| and in his chubby hands he clutches for glittering 
toys a scepter and the globe of the world. 











Captain Coignet’s Plume. 
| “THE exquisite picture was forwarded to Napo- 


leon, and reached him when in camp on the 
| banks of the Moskwa River. It was a ray of 
| Sunshine in an hour of gloom. He was beside 
himself with joy as he gazed on the portrait. It 
| was hung ina conspicuous place at headquarters, 
and the father-emperor gave it the superlative 
honor of a formal salute from the old guard. It 
is believed to have formed a part of his personal 
baggage throughout the worst disasters and most 
terrible privations of that awful campaign, _ 
Napoleon’s affection for his boy ceased only 





AT EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 
AFTER A PAINTING BY GERARD. 





with death. When he was a captive on St. 
Helena a thoughtless attendant handed him a 
nosegay on his birthday, August 15th, as coming 
from his boy. He put it aside with evident 
anguish. Wife and son, he recalled, were far off 
in Vienna, both indifferent, as he believed, to 
one who, in his hopelessness, still loved them 
with passionate devotion. 

There is another glimpse of the infant king 
which we have through the eyes of a Captain 
Coignet, a common grenadier who, during the 
weary years after his battles, wrote his remi- 
niscences in a style of homely sincerity which is 
almost Homeric: 

“Finding myself one day at the palace of 
Saint Cloud, Marshal Duroc, who was with me, 
makes a signal for me to come up, and the dear 
child (the King of Rome) stretched out his little 
hands to catch my plume. I stoop, and lo! he 
begins to tear at the feathers. The marshal says 
to me, ‘Let him go on.’ The child was wild with 
delight, but the plume was ruined. 
foolish. The marshal says to me, ‘Give it to 
him. I'll give you another.’ The lady in 
waiting and the nurse split their sides with 
laughter. 

“The marshal says to the lady, ‘Give the prince 
to the sergeant, and let him carry him on his 
arm.’ Ye gods! I stretched out my arms to 
receive the precious burden. Everybody crowds 
round me. ‘Well,’ says M. Duroc to me, ‘is he 
heavy?’ ‘Yes, my general.’ ‘Come, takea walk 
with him; you’re strong enough to carry him.’ 


**He Will Never Reign in France.’’ 


“T TOOK a short walk on the terrace. The 

child tore away at my feathers and paid no 
attention to me. His wraps fell low about my 
legs, and I was afraid of falling; but 1 was | 
I handed him back | 


happy to carry such a child. 
to the lady, who thanked me, and the marshal 
says to me, ‘Come to me in an hour.’ 

“I duly appeared before the marshal, who 


















gives me an order on the manufacturer for a 


beautiful plume. ‘You have only that single 
one,’ says he. ‘Yes, general.’ ‘I’ll give you an 
order for two.’ “Thank you, general.’ “There, 
my fine fellow, you shall have one for Sundays.’ 

“Returning to my superior officers, they say to 
me, ‘But where’s your plume?’ “The King of 
Rome took it from me.’ ‘A very good joke, 
indeed, you tell.’ ‘See this order of Marshal 
Duroc. Instead of one plume, I am to have 
two, and I have carried the King of Rome on-my 
arm for nearly a quarter of an hour. He tore 
my plume to pieces.’ ‘Happy mortal!’ they said 
to me. ‘Such memories are indelible.’ But I 
never saw the child again. ’Tis the fault of 
politics which harvested him in before his 
time.” 

This is the famous scene which Monsieur 
Rostand “adapted” and incorporated into his 
play. 

Ié was not until his return from the ghastly 
spectacle on the Beresina that Napoleon saw his 
boy again. This was in 1813, and the little king 
seemed to his sire a child of the greatest promise. 
There is an unverified legend that the emperor 
seemed most preoccupied about the future of his 
son, and said in a moment of gloom to one 
of his chamberlains, ‘He will never reign in 
France.” 

Be this as it may, and it seems probable, the 
great soldier, about to try once more the fortunes 
of war as a last desperate resort, arranged for 
the King of Rome the only scenes in which the 
child ever appeared as the darling of an affec- 
tionate household. It was known that from the 
steppes of Russia Napoleon had written to 


‘consult and advise about the baby’s health, 


especially the important matter of his teething. 
His devotion to his young wife was common 
talk. During his short stay the three were seen 
together on all kinds of occasions, and the 
beautiful domestic life of the little family warmed 
the hearts of every plain French man or woman. 
And it was these plain people, virtuous, simple- 











minded and loyal, who made the public opinion 
of France. 

After his defeat at Leipsic, in 1813, Napoleon’s 
case was still more desperate, and again the 
child may be said to have clutched at the skirts 
of history. On the eve of his departure for the 
French campaign, which was the giant’s last 
desperate heaving under overmastering power, 
the emperor assembled a portion of the National 
Guard in the grand ballroom of the Tuileries. 


‘*My Wife and My Child!’’ 


T was an act of great courage, for the citizen 
soldiers were now disaffected, as their fellow 
burghers were. The towers of imperial grandeur 
were toppling, and they knew it. They did not 
mean to perish in the wreck. The temper of 
affairs and men alike was cold as they stood in 





I felt pretty 


| unsympathetic expectancy opposite the portal of 
honor. 

As the great doors swung open, there appeared 
| the “little corporal’ in simple uniform, accom- 
| panied only by the empress and the little king in 
the arms of Madame de Montesquieu. Fora few 
moments all was still. Then in unimpassioned 
| words Napoleon announced that he was about to 
| put himself at the head of his troops, hoping by 
| their valor and the help of God to drive the 
enemy from French soil. 

There was no response, not even a glimmer of 
sympathy, from the auditors. Then, grasping 
the empress’s left hand in his own right, and the 
little right fist of his toddling son with the other 
hand, he advanced and committed them to the 
safe-keeping of the National Guard. Still there 
was chilly silence. Finally, summoning all his 
great dramatic power to his aid, he said, with a 
| suppressed sob, ““My wife and my child!” The 
spark caught, the men cheered, the officers 
rushed forward in tears and protested their 
fidelity. 

There is but one more scene in the tragic 
drama of the child’s infancy. When the allies 
approached Paris his 
uncles, Joseph and 
Jerome, hastily prepared 
for the flight of the 
imperial family. The 
baggage- wagons were 
packed, in one of them a 
vast treasure of precious 
stones and money, and 
the travelling carriages 
drew up to the doors 
of the Tuileries. The 
empress and her little 
suite took their places in 
sorrowful resignation ; 
but as the king and his 
governess were about to 
enter the coach reserved 
for them, the little fellow broke into 
bitter crying and would not be com- 
forted. 

He could not leave his home and his 
glory thus, infant as he was; and it 
was only by gentle force that he could 
be put in his place and soothed as the 
procession of vehicles rolled swiftly 
away. Away to Rambouillet, to Blois, 
and thence across the whole broad 
extent of France to the Khine, which 
was crossed at Hiiningen, whence 
shortly, under Austrian guards, Marie 
Louise and the babe Napoleon, with 
Madame de Montesquieu, were escorted to 
Vienna, and at last installed in the splendid 
suburban palace of SchOnbrunn. 

Mother and child were still styled empress and 
king, hyt not for long. By decree of the inter- 
national congress which sat at Vienna, the 
former was made Duchess of Parma, Guastalla 
and Piacenza, with the reversion of those Italian 
principalities to her son by Napoleon. But even 
this last grace was soon withdrawn from the 
child. This was in 1817; the following year he 
was designated by the purely Austrian title, 
Duke of Reichstadt, the designation which even 
the French finally accepted, and by which he 
was known until he died. 


- 





AT SIX YEARS. 
AFTER A PAINTING 
BY LAWRENCE. 


' The ‘*Phantom”’ at Schdnbrunn. 


ROM the day of his arrival at Schénbrunn 
Napoleon II., as the Bonapartists fondly 
called him yet, becomes almosta phantom. Inno 
other sense of the word can he be regarded as a 
historie figure except in the one already given. 
From his birth to his early childhood he was a 
menace to the whole ancient dynastic system of 
Europe, especially to that of France. If he were 
to perpetuate the Napoleonic system it would be 
merely a question of time when the seven fat 
kine of all the other monarchies should be eaten 
up. 

After the fall of his father he could be, and 
was, nothing more than a feeble pretender, a 
tool in Metternich’s hands, or rather a scarecrow, 
wherewith to disturb the self-complacency of the 
Bourbons. ‘The Bonaparte or imperialistic party 
of France had him in view for their own ends, 
but they could scarcely lay eyes on their idol to 
see what manner of man he was outwardly, 
much less could they communicate with him to 
test his ability and his courage. 

While Napoleon was upon Elba, the boy was 
so closely guarded at Schénbrunn that neither 
letter nor emissary could penetrate to the child’s 





ptesence. At Fontainebleau the emperor’s 
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abdication was made in favor of his son, but the 
allies laughed the idea to scorn. The exile 
reclaimed his boy in vain. Even during the 
Hundred Days, with the renewed allegiance of 
France and a formidable military power at his 
back, Napoleon renewed his demands for his 
heir without effect. 

Forced to abdicate a second time after Water- 
loo, Napoleon I. designated the purple for 
Napoleon II.; but this, of course, was a pro- 
cedure even more farcical than the earlier one; 
and when the spirit of the mighty warrior 
and statesman was finally quelled on St. Helena, 
there was no further effort possible on the 
father’s part. A lock of the boy’s hair and a 
bust of the child in marble were sent to him, and 
these he guarded as his most sacred treasures. 

Of the education which Marie Louise’s son 
received at Schénbrunn we can form a fair idea 
by piecing into a patchwork the shreds of 
information given by various casual witnesses. 
His grandsire, Francis, Emperor of Austria, 
loved him in his own stolid, formal way. The 
tutor provided to replace Madame de Montes- 
quieu, who was driven away lamenting, was a 
well-bred, conscientious man, the Count of 
Diedrichstein. For his charge he provided able 
teachers, some of them famous in their day—men 
such as Collin and Obenaus. But while the 
instruction was good, the plan of education was 
really Mephistophelian in its ingenuity, devised 
to extinguish every spark of ambition, to quench 
every flame of energy. 

The young duke learned the classics, ancient 
history anda sort of Bowdlerized modern history, 
which was in substance a bald chronology, 
without narrative or commentary. Philosophy 
and the science of politics he enjoyed in a feeble 
way, for in them greater liberty was granted to 
his instructors. His studies in the art of fortifi- 
cation were thorough, for his mind had a military 
turn, and the lecturer, Major Weiss, was master 
of his subject. It is doubtful whether in all 
this he was permitted to think a single inde- 
pendent thought. 

Silence broods over his religious education, but 
there is no reason to suppose that it was other 
than that which his mother, and, in fact, every 
member of the Austrian royal family, had 
received. The processes which turned her into 
a weak voluptuary seemed to distant onlookers 
utterly to have emasculated him. What may 
have been the bigotry and superstition which 
were compounded into the air he breathed we can 
only divine. All we know certainly is that he 
once declared his belief in the statement of his 
father that Christianity was the essential basis 
of society. If so, the boy reasoned, it must be 
true. 


Last Years of ‘‘ The Eaglet.’’ 


E have a volume of reminiscences from 

one who was a sort of officer companion, 
but it reveals only what is indifferent. No 
true-hearted Frenchman was ever allowed to 
penetrate the seclusion of a Bonaparte prince 
whose right the faithful Bonapartists felt it was 
to know his friends. 

One Frenchman born there was indeed who 
saw and knew him: Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, 
the double traitor; traitor to his emperor after 
the magnificent campaign of 1814, traitor to his 
country in the July Revolution of 1830; traitor 
so double-dyed that his title became a common 
byword; to “raguse” was synonymous with to 
“desert” for years and years. It was really a 
black insult that such a man should have been 
chosen, after his flight from Paris, to tell the son 
the tale of his father’s matchless strategy and 
recount the matchless panorama of the Napo- 
leoniec wars as seen by the distorted vision of a 
brilliant scoundrel. 

But so it was, and even as Marmont narrated 
or read them in long detail, they roused the dull 
spirit of the boy for a time into pride and enthu- 
siasm. Such at least is the story. In reality, 
we have no evidence of any kind that will bear 
careful sifting. This it is which gives such 
abundant room for the poet’s imagination to 
roam at will. The romancers and the play- 
wrights select these years as their time ; naturally, 
there is no one to contradict their inventions. 

Of rumors we have no end. There is no 
foundation for any of them. At the time many 
believed and said that in spite of every precau- 
tion the boy was not only secretly familiar with 
his father’s career, but had elaborated plans to 
secure what he regarded as his own legitimate 
succession. That all these schemes came to 
naught they attributed to Metternich’s watchful- 
ness. There is also a story that when the young 
duke was sixteen years old, and aware with a 
kind of awakening manhood of how close were 
the restrictions about him, he gave way to 
despair, 

It was thought that a letter from France had 
somehow reached him ; a call from the Bonaparte 
party, perhaps, for some sign from their prince, 
that in his boyish way he had taken the matter 
into consideration, that the problem was too 
hard. The report was that, striking his brow in 
a tragic way, he exclaimed: 

“But what do they want to make of me? Do 
they think I have my father’s head ?” 

Farther rumor has it that from his twentieth 
year onward, amid the ravages of his disease, he 
cried incessantly, “Let me die in peace !’? 

On July 22, 1832, the “boy Ascanius,” as a 
French -poet styled him, died. His disease was 
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consumption of the throat, and his sufferings 
were terrible. But his faith as an orthodox 
Christian remained unshaken. He mastered his 
agony as best he could, received the eucharist, 


and passed away with the name of his mother | 


on his lips. His remains lie in the crypt of the 
Capuchin Church of Vienna, not far from those 
of his famous grandmother, Maria Theresa. 

The signature of the young duke as he wrote 
it was Francesco duc di Reichstadt. The name 
of Napoleon is denied him even on the sarcopha- | 
gus which contains his ashes, though that of his | 
sire and his title, King of Rome, are both there. 


“Greet the Vendéme column for me,” it is | 


said that he wrote in sarcastic pleasantry to 
Marmont’s adjutant, Zame, after that officer left 
his exiled master and went to live in Paris. 
The anecdote is pathetic. The scion of Napo- 
leon’s stock certainly adored his father. He 
also loved his mother and his grandsire with the 


human instinct. But such dwarfed and stunted | 
pride as he had was centered in France. 

The passionate, romantic and sentimental folk 
of that great land have taken him to their heart. | 
In a microcosmic way he is to them a literary 
figure, much as Charlemagne is. In that quality | | 
he becomes of greater importance as the years go | 
by. The “Son of the Man,” the “Son of Hector” | 
are titles once in vogue which have now passed. 
But to-day the French, under the inspiration of | 
their favorite playwright, recall the famous 
verses of Victor Hugo in his “Songs of the 
Dusk,” where he sings that of the two great 
victors over France “each for his fangs divided 
the prey, England took the eagle and Austria 
the eaglet.”” The eaglet, l’aiglon, is the phrase 
in vogue to-day. Poor eaglet! he must have 
| been one, for have we not the authority of 

Horace that “the fierce eagles do not beget the 
unwarlike doves ?” 
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NLY occasionally are families honored 
QO with such confidence—such terrible con- 
fidence — by their visitors as were my 
friends, the Crawfords, in their mountain home 
near the Chihuahua boundary. 

Stephen Crawford had owned a sugar planta- 
tion—bought after the war—in southern Louisi- 
ana, where he lived until malarial fevers reduced 
him to little more than a skeleton. 

His physician ordered him to the Southwest, 
and a brother who had owned a cattle-ranch near 
the Rio Grande was able to furnish just 
the domicile at just the altitude needed. 
His abandoned and roomy log ranch, girt 
by chaparral-grown arroyos and backed by 
ledges of painted rock, stood overlooking 
the Mexican village of Oraibe. 

Mr. Crawford’s family was small, con- 
sisting of a grown daughter, Eunice, two 
little girls, Essie and Pearl, and an old 
domestic, of pure Sudanese extraction, 
known as Aunt Silver. 

Eunice, the housekeeper, found her new 
quarters spacious enough except for the 
lack of bedrooms. She managed to over- 
come this difficulty, however, by having 
two partitions put up in a large bunk-room, 
and by furnishing an outside storage-room, 
which adjoined and opened into the bunk- 
room. This became the bedroom for the 
little girls. 

It had no window except a square hole 
at the back, where the logs had been sawed, 
well up toward the gable, and through 
which it received some light and ventilation. 
Planning to have windows in this room as 
soon as sash and lights could be secured, 
Eunice covered the opening with mosquito- 
netting, which was quite covering enough at 
any season in that climate. The door from her 
own apartment opened into that of the children, 
and thus she was able to keep their room aired. 

Some months passed, and the frosts of Novem- | 
ber came to the mountains, giving the nights and | 
mornings a chill which is felt by all outdoor | 
creatures in that latitude. 

Thus it was that Eunice and her father had | 
no particular surprise when Essie and Pearl 














NEAR THE CENTER OF 
MOTTLED BEAST. 


THE ROOM 


| old nuisance of a Guy really deserves to be 
| punished for bothering them so.” She rose 
softly and got her rawhide riding-whip, intend- 
| ing, tender-hearted though she was, to flick the 
old hound hard enough to make him remember. 
| She heard a repetition of the scratching sounds, 
| and again that muffled thud upon the floor, and 
in the same instant, again the sleepy, half- | 
smothered wail of little Pearl. A chill struck to 


STOOD AG 


complained that “Old Guy” had come in at their | her very heart as the situation dawned upon her. | 


window and insisted upon sleeping on their bed. There were wild creatures of some sort in the 
Old Guy was a deaf and superannuated hound. | room. Old Guy had not been on their bed. 

A kennel had been fashioned outside for him, | 

since he had been a privileged member of the | the hills, and any of them, coming in easily from 


family. As the outer end of the little girls’ | the rocks, might long have used that room for | 
How careless, how criminally careless | 


apartment abutted against some high rocks, there | their lair! 


Lynxes, mountain-lions and bears were among | 





was nothing but the mosquito-bar to prevent his | 


jumping into their room. And as the mosquito- 


netting was found to have been torn away, the | 


story told by the children was confirmed. 


A cold wind had blown all night, making the | 


house somewhat chilly inside, and the little girls 
complained that Old Guy had scratched the 
bedclothes off them to make a nest for himself. 

“And he jammed his old cold nose right into 
my face,” said Essie, “and he lay on Pearl and 
nearly smovered her.” 

Mr. Crawford laughed. “Old Guy mustn’t 
plague my little girls that way,” he said. “You 


must call to your sister; and, Eunice, keep your | 


riding-whip in your room, and if you catch the 
hound in there give him a few cuts and drive 
him out, and he won’t go in again.” 

That day the invalid, who was already on the 
way to recovery, drove to Oraibe; but as the road 
was long and rough, his strength did not permit 
him to return that night, as he had planned. 

Eunice, expecting her father to come home, sat 
up until nearly midnight, in order to prepare a 
warm supper for him upon his arrival. She 
busied herself writing letters in her room. 

At about eleven o’clock, as she sat writing, she 
heard a scratching sound from the children’s 
room, followed by a muffled jar, as if some 
creature had leaped upon the floor. 

Eunice listened in silence until she heard the 
voice of little Pearl in a sleepy, whimpering 
complaint. 


“Poor dears!”’ thought the elder sister. “That 


she had been, to leave that opening unbarred ! 
In the agony of self-condemnation, she did not 


| with wide-open windows month after month. 


to go for her father’s gun and arouse Aunt Silver 


and Old Guy, a third smothered wail appealed to | 
She hesitated no longer, but threw the | 


| her. 
door open and stepped into the room. 

She held her lamp above her head, and the | 
| sight, no longer unexpected, which met her eyes 
was certainly horrifying. Near the center of the | 

+room stood a great, mottled beast, its head raised, 
its big eyes reflecting her light, its fangs bared in 
a hiss of surprise, which deepened immediately 
to a thunderous chest growl—unmistakably a 
deep mutter of warning against the intruder. 
Then, even more terrifying sight, upon the 
children’s bed another creature of the same sort 
| upreared itself. Half-roused and reclining upon 
its haunches, this one gave vent to a series of 


grunts of a sea-lion. 


and scudded from the room. But little Pearl, 
under her quilts, was held by one fore paw of the | 
beast upon her bed, and the poor innocent wailed | 
in piteous affright. 


terror and irresolute, Eunice recognized that 
| these big, mottled cats were Mexican tigers, or 
(jaguars. ‘The beasts had without doubt had 





stop to consider that all in the house had slept | 


While Eunice stood, uncertain whether or not | 


gruff outcries which resembled the coughing | 


Greatly to the relief of Eunice, Essie, who | 
occupied the front of the bed, now leaped out | 


In the instant that she stood, transfixed with | 








their winter lair in the long-vacant and easily 
accessible storage-room, and the chill nights had 
driven them back to it. Their natural prey was 
abundant in the mountains, and there had been 
no incentive to attack the sleeping children. 

But now they had been angered, and Eunice 
dared not Sr an instant leave the crying child to 
their mercy. She knew that most wild animals 


| are fearful of fire, and she trusted much to the 


lamp in her hand to keep the jaguars at bay. 

“Stop crying, Pearl,”’ she commanded, sternly, 
“and sister will-drive that old dog away !”’ 

Holding her lamp to the front and with whip 
drawn to strike, she approached the beast upon 
the bed. Her caution might have been greater 
had she known what Mexicans could have told 
her, that the jaguar is frequently fascinated by a 
moving light, and will as often follow one as 
retreat from it. 

The animal did not indeed change its position 
as she drew nearer, but rather increased the 
violence of its grunting roars. Its great red maw 
and formidable fangs would certainly have 
frightened away a less resolute.girl. 

As she came up to the bed, Eunice set her 
teeth and struck the jaguar a vicious cut upon its 
jaws. The animal, roaring with pain and anger, 
shrank against the wall, but retreated no farther, 
and its fore paw still held the little girl. All 
wild beasts of the fiercer sort are tenacious of 
foothold in their lairs. 

Eunice now leaned forward and plied her whip 
with the practised hand of a horsewoman. Her 
stinging cuts were aimed at the animal’s eyes. 
Flesh and blood could not long endure such 
punishment, and presently, with a hoarse whine, 
the jaguar leaped off the foot of the bed. . 

Eunice snatched the crying child from under 
its quilts and backed away to the door, bidding 
Pear! to run out behind her. 

Despite her retreat, the jaguars 
would now have leaped outside, 
but a new attack seemed to 
threaten them. Their increasing 
uproar had aroused Aunt Silver 
and the old hound. The negress 
had fled from the house and 
climbed upon a mountain cart, 
where she now stood, shrieking 
incoherently. Just as Eunice 
reached the door Guy thrust his 
muzzle in at the opposite opening. 
The hound stood with his hind 
feet upon the rocks outside, and 
seeing the jaguars, gave tongue 
in a deafening clamor. 

The jaguars, beset on all sides 
with strange creatures and 
stranger noises, apparently be- 
came as thoroughly frightened 
as before they had been angry 
and formidable. Such instances 
of their terror at a really slight 
cause are not infrequent in 
hunters’ annals. 

Eunice paused, fascinated, in 
the doorway to watch the strange 
antics of these jungle beasts. 
The jaguars had thrown them- 
selves upon the floor in the center 
of the room, where, bewildered 

by the bedlam of noises and the light, they rolled 
and writhed and bounced, spitting and snarling, 
and apparently trying to face all ways at once. 

What with the wailings of Aunt Silver, the 

bellowing of the hound and the cries of the 
| children, who imagined that Eunice was being 
eaten, there was noise enough to have thrown 
a menagerie of wild beasts into terror and 
confusion. 

Eunice watched the jaguars for some seconds, 

noting their fear, and debating how best to get 
|rid of them; and then, with resolution taken, 
she stepped back and closed the door upon them. 
| For a brief time she busied herself in quieting 

Essie and Pearl; then she locked them safely 

within the sitting-room, got her father’s repeating 

| carbine and returned. 

She drew a chair to the door, set her lamp upon 
it, opened the door, and pushed her light forward 
| so as to illuminate most of the space within the 
storeroom. 
| At first she could see nothing of the jaguars, 
| but their snarling voices indicated their hiding- 
plave. Both, intimidated by the howlings of the 
| hound and Aunt Silver, had taken refuge under 
the high, old-fashioned bed, where they lay 
| flattened upon the floor, seeming to feel at last 
tolerably secure. 

They hissed, spat and growled occasionally, 
but only in the warning, familiar fashion of 
common cats. 

Eunice sat down upon the door-sill to obtain 
steadiness of aim. One head could be seen under 
the foot-rail of the bed, and at this Eunice fired, 
fortunately killing the jaguar instantly. 

Terrified by the shot, the other broke cover and 
leaped to a far corner of the room. Then, while 
the hound bellowed encouragement, the brave 
| girl aimed and fired at the bouncing, snarling 
beast until the smoke of her carbine filled the 
room. 

Then she beat a hasty retreat and locked her 
| door upon danger. Not until she heard toothless 
Old Guy worrying at the carcasses of the jaguars 

| did she realize that victory was hers. 

| Mr. Crawford was a proud father when he 
returned from Oraibe. The skins of the jaguars 

| — one with six bullet-holes—are yet proudly 

| exhibited at his ranch in Presidio County. 
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hanks to the recent heavy rains in India, all 

fear of another famine is over. Upon the 
utility of such a “water-cure” opinion is undi- 
vided. 





hat would King Philip, Pontiat and other 
warriors say were they informed that one 
of their race had been suspended by an amateur 
athletic association for having violated its rules 
by contesting for a suit of clothes? 
“lang not only encourages inaccuracy and 
inelegance of expression ; it also lowers the 
moral tone of those who use it,’”’ says Dr. Edward 
Brooks, the head of the public-school system of 
Philadelphia. Most people will agree with him. 
Those who habitually dress their thoughts in 
rhetorical rags will find it hard to clothe their 
deeds in fine moral raiment. 
he school children in Reggio nell’ Emilia, Italy, 
are required to commit to memory ten precepts 
formulated by the new socialist city government. 
The first is, “Love thy schoolmates, for they will 
be thy coworkers for life,” and the last is, “Let | 
it be thy purpose in life to hasten the day when | 
all men, as free citizens of a free state, live in 
peace and happiness in true brotherhood.’’ ‘These 
are excellent principles, and the socialists deserve | 
credit for teaching them, although they did not 
originate and cannot monopolize them. 


his is the season for the annual word of 


caution to hunters: Never, under any cir- | 


cumstances or in spite of any temptations, permit 
yourself to shoot at any object the character of 
which has not first been determined with abso- 
lute certainty. Rigid adherence to this simple 
rule would save scores of lives every year and 


spare many other lives from years of unavailing | 
Those who are so criminally careless | 


remorse. 
as to shoot a human being in mistake for a deer 


or other game receive, and indeed deserve, little | 


sympathy. 


Bip Army and Navy Register says that there | 


is no officer on the active list of the army 
who held a commission in the regular army at 
the outbreak of the Civil War. The last officer 


commissioned before 1861 was recently retired. | 


The fact shows that the fraternal strife was in 
a past which already seems distant, but the 
remoteness of the events is even more clearly 
indicated by the change of feeling between the 
parties to the costly struggle. The healing of 
the mental wounds which the war inflicted has 
proceeded uninterruptedly, and national unity is 
now not only a theory, but a condition. 


Wye Allen Butler, who died in New York | 


last month at the age of seventy-seven, was 
known more widely as the author of “Nothing 
to Wear” than as a lawyer; and Philip J. 
Bailey, who died in England about the same 


time, at the age of eighty-six, survived by many | 
years the great fame which came to him in his | 
twenty-fourth year, when he published “Festus.” | 


More people know the lines, 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial, 


than areaware that they occur in the poem which 
startled the world of our grandfathers. 
aniel Webster died on October 24, 1852, fifty 
years ago this month. The recollection of 
his “godlike’”’ presence and of his speech is still 
vivid to these whe saw and heard him. The late 
Lord Chief Justice of England, Lord Russell of 
Killowen, pronounced him—in an article in The 
Companion in 1896— “perhaps the greatest 
forensic figure the world has ever seen.”” The 
part which Webster’s great speeches played in 
filling the youth of Ameriea, particularly in the 
Northern States, of course, with a passionate 
devotion to the Union, was an influence which 
will be felt so long as the Union endures. 


Webster’s farewell to earth. 
N° more liquors will be sold in the Samoan 
Islands by authority of the United States. 
Shortly after this country came into possession | 
of Tutuila a license was granted for the sale of 
liquor in that island. The effect upon the natives 
was found to be bad, and the naval governor, 
urged by missionaries and others who had the 
welfare of the Samoans at heart, secured the | 
revocation of the license. The man who owned 
the license had, however, built a hotel, and he 
made a protest against the naval governor’s 
act. The Navy Department has investigated 
the matter and decided against the owner of the 
hotel. ‘This decision will please all those who 
know the lovable qualities of the native Samoans, 
and have too much pride in the United States to 





wish to see the country do anything to injure | 


them. me 
M extraordinary plea for clemency was that 
put forward by a thief recently arraigned 
in a New York court, who asked the judge to | 
suspend sentence because he, the thief, meant to | 
reform, and was about to marry “an estimable 
young lady.” The wise man on the bench | 
promptly sent the fellow to the penitentiary for 
six months, expressing the wish that during that 
time the young woman should investigate his 
record and break her engagement. Foolish girls 
of her type, who marry raseals with the hope of 
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reforming them, are pitiably numerous. If the 
rascals could be locked up for six months, more 
or less, beforehand, so that the girls could have 
a fair chance to think things over, there might be 
fewer unhappy wives. 
 fuew bequest of a French millionaire follows to 
a certain extent the plan of Cecil Rhodes for 
educating Americans at Oxford. The sum of 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars is set 
apart as a fund to enable French students to 
study philosophy and religious sciences in German 
universities. There is also a fund for the sup- 
port of a German university professor to lecture 
in Paris under the auspices of the College of 
France. In such instances of liberal giving there 
is more than a recognition of the educational 
advantages in institutions of learning for for- 
eigners who enroll themselves therein. The 
| civic acquisition, sure to follow such a residence, 
is not the least result. ‘To know other countries 
|/more thoroughly is, generally, to appreciate 
| better the excellences of one’s native land, and to 
| realize more clearly the defects of administration, 


if such there be. 


“ 
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huge debts, really constitute a gift from the 
present to the future. 

Nations should practise economy with their 
natural stores, just as individuals do in the use 
of a modest patrimony. It was only a wag who 
remarked that he cared nothing for posterity 
because it had never done anything for him. 
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BACK AT WORK. 


he vacation habit has spread marvelously in 
the last fifteen years. Not only school 
children and college students and clerks 
now have summer holidays. Even doctors and 
laborers and farmers’ wives contrive for them- 
selves some sort of an “outing,’’ although it may 
be one of days instead of weeks. By the middle 
of October every one is back at work, and it is 
time to take account of the gains and losses from 
| the coveted relief. 
A shop-girl behind her counter, at the end of 
a hot September day, said, in answer to an 
inquiry as to her vacation, “Yes, I’ve had one, 
and got strength enough to hate this place a little 
worse than I did before I went away.” 


The words were bitter, but they undoubtedly 
might be truthfully spoken by many a hard- 
That grew in Paradise, and the first that ya ae Sale a aoe hae toca Oe ee 
* | of mind has something radically wrong with it. 

| It has been too ambitious, with a vulgar attempt 
to outshine some one else. It has been accom- 
| plished in a scramble, in the effort to crowd a 


AN EDEN BLOSSOM. 
Humility, the fairest, loveliest flower 
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THE DAY OF GREAT THINGS. 


ay | 
still live’ is repeated by every anniversary of | 


odern business is conducted on a large 

scale. The organization of companies 
capitalized high in the millions has been 
| reported so often that it no longer occasions 
| surprise or attracts much attention. The minds 
of men have stretched in pace with the growth 
of industrial and financial enterprises. 

Nothing shows this more plainly than the 
equanimity with which the reports of present- 
day religious undertakings are received. The 
beginning of the twentieth century was marked 
by many of the churches as a jubilee year, and 
the oecasion was seized as a fit one to raise 
special jubilee funds. Concerning the progress 
of this work, the Chicago Tribune has gathered 
some remarkable statistics. 

The aggregate of the funds which the churches 
determined to raise was fifty million dollars. Of 
this sum forty millions have already been col- 
lected. The Methodist Chureh, North, has 
raised seventeen millions, and the Canadian 
Methodists a million and a quarter. The several 
Methodist communions of England have con- 
tributed more than five and a half million dollars. 

The Presbyterians of Canada have raised 
| nearly a million and a half; the English Congre- 
_ gationalists more than three millions ; the English 
Baptists a million and a quarter; and there are 
still other denominations to be heard from, and 
three months more of work before the time set 
for the raising of these funds will have elapsed. 

The purposes to which these great sums will 
be devoted are as various as the needs and aims 
of the different denominations which have 
gathered them, but they are all good. All look 
| to the advancement of God’s kingdom, and the 
| enrichment and elevation of human life through- 
' out the world ; nor, meanwhile, have the ordinary 

activities of the churches ceased or lagged. 
They have continued with unabated power and | 
undiminished support, and the special funds | 
have grown up beside them. 

Such, facts ought not to be forgotten. Men | 
may pool their millions for the sake of increased | 
profits in trade or manufacture, but they are | 
also pooling their millions in the unselfish causes | 

| of religion and philanthropy. ‘That, at least, is 
a “trust” which will not require government | 
regulation. 
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KEEPING GOOD THE CAPITAL. 


German peasant declared that his small 
earnings were divided into three parts, 
one of which went toward paying an old 


month’s pleasures into a fortnight. It has been 
too idle, in the vain hope of getting rested by 
doing nothing. These chances and others like 
them may well be thoughtfully considered before 
another summer. 

Bnt the most important question for the 
woman who feels disgust for her work when 
she comes back to it is, “Why do I work at all?” 
If she must reply that the money she earns is 
her only motive, she is indeed wretched. 

A lady talking with 2 girl who wished a place 
as laundress asked her, “What recommendation 
can you give yourself? You know this is hard 
work.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I know that; but I take pride 
in my work.” 

Ironing ruffles, selling ribbons, fitting gowns, 
cooking dinners, teaching children, become 
worth doing only when one “takes pride in her 
work.” When that is the fundamental fact 
about the relation of the worker to the task, 
vacations will bring refreshment and not distaste. 
The noble ambition to do one thing, however 
simple, better than any other hand or head 
would do it shortens labor and sweetens toil. 

+ 
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THE TYPHOID PERIL. 


“ A bout this time look out for typhoid” is a 
memorandum which city physicians 
might well write in their note -books 

against the early days of September. The close 

of the vacation season is often marked by an 
increase of typhoid fever in cities, traceable in 
many cases to infection at country resorts. 

Baltimore, Philadelphia and Brooklyn are 

among the cities where such cases have been 

reported this year. 

Tt is now an accepted fact of medical science 
that typhoid fever is induced by a microbe 
which in some way gains entrance to the 
alimentary canal, usually by polluted food or 
drink. It has been described as a “filth disease,” 
but this is true only in the sense that filth 
furnishes a favorable soil for its development. 
The chief cause of typhoid-fever epidemics is 
the pollution of water-supplies. In Massachu- 
setts the rapid extension of public water-supplies 
has been followed by a steady diminution of the 
typhoid death-rate, which is now less than one- 
fourth of what it was thirty years ago. 

But the typhoid germ is not always water- 
borne into the alimentary canal. Some typhoid 


debt, another to support himself and wife; the Outbreaks have been clearly traced to the eating 
third he put out as a loan. When surprise was | Of uncooked vegetables, such as celery or lettuce, 
expressed that he could do all this, he explained Which were produced upon fields near trenches 
that the paying of the old debt came in the | in whieh fecal matter from typhoid patients had 
support of aged parents, and that he regarded | been deposited. The carriers of the germs, it 
thé expense of rearing his children, who would | Seems certain, were common house-flies. 

some time look out for him, as money lent. | The persistence of the typhoid-fever germ and 


In a somewhat different way the world at the indirect and subtile way in which it finds | 


large is living in part on an inheritance of the | @mtrance into the system lend an interest to 
past, and at the same time is laying by something | Tecent reports of experiments with the garrison 
for coming generations. The fresh grain-fields | 4t Ladysmith with inoculation against typhoid. 
of this new country are dispensing each yeas, The typhoid death-rate among the soldiers who 
from the wealth that they have been storing | Were inoculated was only about one-sixth as 
through the centuries; our grandchildren will | high as among the others. This fact may not 
necessarily cultivate lands of considerably dimin- be conclusive, but it suggests the advisability of 
ished fertility. In Europe the scramble for | further experiments. 

fertilizing substances has become keen, and as | 
they are found in stored beds, in most cases, their | 
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LITERATURE BEFORE ABRAHAM. 


use represents only a more indirect “wearing | 

out of the earth.” | 
Mineral deposits, such as coal, oils and ores, | 

in course of exhaustion, afford a still more striking 


iscoveries of the last few years have pushed 
back to a period thousands of years 
before Christ the existence of a high 


example of what the past has bequeathed to us. | type of human civilization. Excavations in Crete 
Can we do anything to maintain a good balance have brought to light the great palace of Knossos, 
in the treasure-house of nature? This question | which is believed to be the veritable Labyrinth 
is entirely practical. It enters into the work of | of Minos, and have recovered tablets, jewels and 
several divisions of the Agricultural Department, | fresco paintings of about 2000 B. C€. These 
notably the bureau of forestry. Inventors in the | paintings show that the people of that’ remote 
mechanic arts are also helping to suggest answers. | period enjoyed the sports of the amphitheater, 
Public improvements in parks and highways, | and that women as well as men fought with bulls 
in drainage works and irrigation systems, except | in the arena. 

those which are transmitted to posterity with| More surprising still is the discovery of the 











great library of Nippur in Babylonia. Nearly 
twenty thousand tablets have already been taken 
out, and it is estimated that six times as many 
more remain in the mounds which have not yet 
been explored. These tablets, it is believed, 
have been lying where they were found, in the 
ruins of the library of the Great Temple of Bél, 
ever since the Elamites overran Babylonia, 
nearly twenty-three hundred years before Christ. 
If this theory is correct, all these tablets must 
have been written before Abraham journeyed 
toward Palestine. 

Among these bits of ancient literature are 
hundreds of historical texts, dictionaries, hymns, 
astronomical inscriptions, arithmetical calcula- 
tions and accounts of the temple revenues. There 
have also been recovered ancient coins, quantities 
of jewels, utensils, images of gods, and even 
terra-cotta playthings with which Babylonian 
boys and girls of four thousand years ago used 
to amuse themselves. 

The discovery of these treasures is chiefly the 
work of an expedition sent out by the University 
of Pennsylvania. Professor Hilprecht of that 
university, who led the expedition, has presented 
to the institution the larger part of the temple 
library, so far as recovered, which was given to 
him by the sultan, and he expects to devote many 
years to deciphering and publishing the writings 
on the tablets. ae 
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BLESSED BE SEWING. 


“‘T thought you had too much sense, Dolly, to 
waste yourself over six inches square of 
linen and a snarl! of sewing-silk!’’ 

“Well, my dear Herbert, permit me to tell you 
that I am proud of having enough sense to save 
myself by that same linen and silk! If you could 
embroider, you wouldn’t be so cross when things 
go wrong at the office. My needle is a better 
escape-valve than any you possess’—and there- 
with Dolly read her big brother a lecture on the 
value of needlework. 

Here is the substance of what she said, and 
it shall be submitted to the readers of The 
Companion for their approval: 

First, every girl ought to learn to sew and to 
sew well, on the chanee that she may some day 
need to make her own clothes and those of others. 
No matter how improbable may seem the advent 
of that day, it should be recognized as a possibility. 
To have skill in the simple task of family sewing 
is to have drawn the fangs of one of the little 
serpents which make the torture of sudden 
poverty. 

No doubt many women have to sew too much, 
and are forced to wish they might never see a 
needle again; but ignorance of the work will 
make their lot only the harder, not the easier. 

In the second place, the power to produee dainty 
and tasteful handiwork permits a woman to add 
to a gift the grace which comes from its being 
the result of personal effort. Not many of us 
ean write a sonnet to our friend, carve for her 
a statue, paint a picture, or dedicate to her a 
symphony. 

But there is the same quality of personal devotion 
in the stitch that there is in the rime or the 
drawing. No shop in the world has that quality 
for sale. Yet it is within the reach of any one 
who has once learned the use of the needle. 

Finally Doliy ended where she began by a plea 
for sewing as the relief of the restless spirit and 
the tired brain. She declared that her needle 
helped her to think, or helped her to stop thinking, 
asthe case might be! In fact, she sent her brother 
away feeling, for once, distinetly at a disadvan- 
tage, in that he could scarcely hope to acquire 
this panacea for so many of life’s ills. 
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HERR KRUPP AND HIS PEOPLE. 


here is no problem which commands wider 

attention to-day than that of the conflict 
between labor and capital. How in one instance 
it is being met is told by Mr. Steiner in the 
Outlook, in his description of a visit to Herr 
Krupp. 

The great Krupp establishment, now of world- 
wide fame, is the monument of the genius of two 
men. Alfred Krupp was fourteen years old when, 
upon the death of his fathex he inherited the 
secret of making steel, together with a factory 
which employed four men, and was financially 
upon the verge of ruin. It does not sound like an 
enviable possession, but such as it was the boy 
accepted it as “stuff to try the soul’s strength on.” 

For twenty-five years he toiled unceasingly, 
working all day, studying half the night, and 
living upon “bread, potatoes, coffee and scant 
portions of meat.” He was learning more than 
the secrets of his trade in those years; he was 
learning what it means to be a working man. 

At his death he was at the head of an establish- 
ment that employed over four thousand men; he 
had won distinguished victories over all competi- 
tors; he had more than once entertained the 
Emperor of Germany at his home; yet so simple 
and unassuming had he remained that his last 
wish was to be buried from the little cottage 
where he had laid the foundations of his fortune 
and planned the welfare of his people. 

His son has worthily met the demands of his 
great heritage, counting the duties and labors of 
his position and the care of his army of employés 
a sacred trust. His working men are housed in 
model tenements—the first built in Germany; 


, every colony has its private school and coéperative 


store, its wide park with its band-stand, and— 
since it is Germany—its private beer-garden. 
There are lodging-houses for unmarried men, 
and a fine Home for Convalescent Workmen. 
Most beautiful of all is the provision for the aged 
quaint single cottages set in the midst of flower- 
gardens, where the old workman and his wife 
may spend their last days free from toil or 
anxiety; and when one of the two is left, there 1s 
still a home for the lonely one, where tenderest 
eare will surround him till all need of care is 














ended. Toward all these comforts the working 
man pays his share ; he is treated, not as a recipient 
of charity, but as a self-respecting member of 
society. 

Mr. Krupp, Mr. Steiner says, has no intention of 
dying a poor man; he means to leave to his 
descendants his great estate with its trust—the 


eare of all his people. There is searcely any 
price that his works could not command, but to 
all offers he has but one reply: “‘No, for what 
would become of my working men ?” 

This is the way the problem has been worked 
out by two men. The secret of its success is 
revealed in the words of Alfred Krupp, graven 
upon the monument erected to him by his people: 
The purpose of labor is the common weal. 

Only so will labor become a blessing; only so labor 
becomes a prayer. 


* ¢ 


THE FATHER AND THE BISHOP. 


certain English bishop, who was generally 
feared by his clergy because of his arrogant 

and unbending manner, was visited one day by a 
timid vicar, who had never held any communica- 
tion with his lordship save by letter. He had 
heard stories enough, however, to make him 
exceedingly anxious concerning the interview, 
and on reaching the palace he paused in the 
shrubbery to get up a little courage. | 
While he was standing there, hidden, as he | 
believed, he saw the bishop come to the door, | 
book in hand, and look up and down the garden. | 
The vicar promptly broke out in a cold perspira- | 
tion, thinking his skulking had been detected. | 
Not so. After a long look about the bishop | 
called : 
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You are Prime Minister of England, but I am 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, and I would not 
change places with the proudest man in England 
—not even, my lord, with you.” 
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DOROTHY BOYLE. 


f Nae story of a century and a half ago is that 
of young Lady Dorothy Boyle, the daughter 
of Lord Burlington. Her married life of six 
months was an unbroken period of misery, and 
her engagement had been equally tragic. It 
foretold what was to come. 

She was very beautiful, and had a wonderful 
good sense and gentleness of temper, together 
with the large fortune which might have placated 
even an entirely selfish suitor. Yet even during 
their engagement Lord Euston lost no opportu- 
nity of showing his contempt for her. In public 
he treated her in a slighting and even insolent 
manner. 


At a ball one night he looked at her rather 


peculiarly during supper, and then said : 

“Lady Dorothy, how greedily you eat! 
wonder you are so fat.” 

The girl blushed and tears came to her eyes, 
but her mother answered for her: 

“It is true, my lord, that she is fat, and I hope 
she will always be so; for it is her constitution, 
and she will never be lean until she is less happy 
than we have always tried to make her, which 
shall endeavor to prevent her being.” 

But Lady Dorothy married her boorish lover, 
and this was the epitaph attached to the portrait 
painted from memory after her death: 

“‘Lady Dorothy Boyle. Born May the 14th, 1724. 
She was the comfort and joy of her parents, the 
delight of all who knew her angelick temper, and 
the admiration of all who saw her beauty. 

“She was married October the 6th, 1741, and 
delivered (by death) from misery, May the 2nd, 
1742.” 


It’s no 


“Tom!” | e & 


There was a faint and not very respectful cooee | 
from somewhere up in a tree, but no other | 
response. 

“Come, Tom, come, my boy,” coaxed the bishop. | 
“It is time for your Latin grammar. Let me | 
hear it.’ 

So the unbending bishop taught “Tom” Latin, | 
and had as much discipline as the head of a dame | 
school! The vicar stepped out from behind the 
bush and looked after the bishop, who, having 
gone forward, was now standing under the tree 
that sheltered rebellious ‘“‘Tom.” 

“Now, Tom, come down,” said the bishop. 
“Here is a shilling if you’ll come down.” 

“No, no,” came the reply. “If I come down I 
must have half a crown.” 

“A shilling is all you’ll get, Tom.” 

“A shilling as soon as I set foot on the ground?” 

“Yes, Tom.” 

“All right, I'll come,” graciously. 
daddy!’’ 


“Shoulders, 





WHEN NATURE TOOK A HAND. 


rt counterfeits nature with more or less cun- 
ning, but when nature undertakes to supple- 
ment art the results are likely to be on too large 
a scale to be entirely satisfactory for all parties 
concerned. An illustration of this truth comes 
from the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Dion Boucicault, playwright and actor, was once 
playing a piece called “The Vampire” at a 

ondon theater. The opening scene represented 
the highest regions of the Alps by moonlight; a 
thunder-storm raged in the distance—the thunder, 
of course, being produced in the usual manner by 
the | me with a “‘thunder-sheet.” 

The ae, Mr. Boucicault, was seen lying on 
the highest mountain peak, dead, to all appear- 
ance; 5? as a ray of the moon touched his body he 


came to life. 
_One night, after the moon had brought him to 
life, and when he was in the middle of his first 
h, Mr. Boucicault was suddenly interrupted 
of thunder. wering his 
heard only by the property- 
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charge. 


The vicar saw the bishop lean forward, hands | man, he said, indignantly: sae 
on knees; then a stocky young rebel landed on his| “Very we I. Mr. Davids, you are making more Mother’s Oats hee 
shoulders, and the visitor crept behind the bush ss. Chat clap of thunder came in the is the best “raiser” for 
again. When the bishop and Tom had gone into | ~ [y Faw ‘i ian tones, which could be heard all little “shavers” like these 


the house the vicar stole out of the palace garden. | 
An hour later he returned.. The bishop was not | 
less arrogant and unbending than he had been | 
described, but the vicar had lost all fear. If it 
returned he thought he could hearten himself a | 

bit by looking at certain dust marks on the 
shoulders of the episcopal coat. } 
e © 


AMERICAN HUMOR. 


it there, sir.” 


over the auditorium, Mr. Davids replied: 
“No fault of mine, sir; it wasn’t my thunder. 


| Thunder’s real out-of-doors; perhaps you ean stop 
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TOO MUCH FRIPPERY. 


} famous philosopher long ago made a remark- 


able suggestion regardiiig the British uniform. 
| Bishop Berkeley wrote to the Dublin Jowrnal, 
| during the campaign of the Young Pretender, 


BK American woman made the ascent of Vesuvius | concerning the dress of the soldiers: 


recently with a small party which included | 


Mrs. Cook, widow of the famous tourist manager. | breasts, laces, 


“Sleeves, facings, caps, flaps, tall caps, double 
ogs, cockades, plaited shirts, 
| shoulder knots, belts and buttons more than 


The display within the crater was unusually | enough are so many drawbacks or obstacles to a 
fine, which the American, at dinner, smilingly | soldier’s exerting his strength in the proper way 


in a fighting and pursuing. . . 
0 
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attributed to the presence of Mrs. Cook. La ae Fong) any — 
After several moments of silence two Englishmen | forces; and what is sufficient for a sailor may 

exclaimed in one breath, “But how could they | serve for a soldier. Their dress, therefore, 

manage that?”’ | would recommend to the landsmen [unless] any 
How another piece of American humor was | Other can be contrived yet more sueccinet. . . . 


starch and rendering it easily 
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“managed” is told by the Rev. Dr. Hillis of 
Brooklyn. He, with many other American 
scholars, attended an educational conference at 
Edinburgh last summer, and sat at dinner beside 
a Scotch professor. 

“Thave had some correspondence with Professor 
B., of Chicago,” began the Scotchman. “Is there 
any possibility of your knowing him?” 

“Very well,” was the cordial reply, “and he 
happens to be sitting at the next table, the third 
man from the end.” 

“Indeed!” replied the astonished Seotchman. 
“I have also had some letters from Professor O., 
of the University of Miehigan. Probably you 
know nothing of him?” 

“On the contrary, I know him very well. There 
he sits, near the corner of the room; the man with 
whiskers and gold spectacles.” . 

This was too much of a coincidence for the 
nettled metaphysician, who regarded it merely as 
American humor; but he went on stiffly : 

“Well, sir, I have had relations with another 
American, a minister near New York, one Doctor 
Hillis —” 

“Oh,” laughed back the other, tapping himself 
on the breast, “I am he.” 

With a snort of indignation the Scotchman fied 


the room. As the New York Tribune explins, | 


“American humor had been carried too far.” 


PROFESSIONAL PRIDE. 


ae men, from great editors down to 
rural correspondents, are .proud of their 
profession, although not all sit as secure as John 
Black,.for many years the chief of the London 
Morning Chronicle. 

Black supported the Melbourne administration 
in his paper, yet he never asked a favor of any of 
the ministers. On one occasion Lord Melbourne 
said to him: 

“You are the only man in England who forgets 
that I am prime minister.” 

“How so, my lord?” inquired Black, supposing 
that he had been inadvertently disrespectful. 

“Because,” replied Melbourne, “you are the only 
man I know who never asks a favor of me.” 

“I have no favor to ask,” said Black, quietly. 
“I have no favor to ask any one in the world! 


| Soldiers thus elad will be more light, clever and 
| alert; and, when the eye hath been a little used 
to them, will look much better than in more 
cumbersome apparel.” 

“Tommy Atkins” would doubtless make unquot- 
able remarks if forced to wear a sailor’s rig, and 
far distant might be the day when he could hitch 
his trousers in approved Jack Tar fashion. 


® © 
CHINESE ARMY ROLLS. 


| N™ that China has Russia for a near neighbor, 
it remains to be seen how successfully, or 
| otherwise, the Middle Kingdom will continue to 
| practise its favorite game of bluff. How it has 
| reénforced its army is shown by the Swedish 
explorer, Hedin. 


| The Chinese have a most extraordinary way of 
| enumerating their troops. They are not content 
| with counting the soldiers only, but reckon in also 
| their horses, rifles, shoes, breeches, and so forth, 
| so that the resultant total is a long way above 
what it ought to be. pa 

They apparently go on the supposition that the 
| rifle is at least as valuable as the man, and by an 
| analogous train of reasoning they argue that a 
| man is of little use if he has to travel on feot, that 
| he cannot go about naked, and so on. Hence 
| the os the whole kit, horse, rifle, breeches 
| and all. ; 
| By this peculiar process of arithmetic they fancy 





| they deceive the Russians into believing their 
| garrisons much stronger than they are. 


THE QUEEN’S REBUKE. 


‘Som years ago, when the present Queen of 
England was Princess of Wales and her 
| children were very small, they were staying at a 
quiet watering-place. The Montreal Star repeats 
this little story of the royal family, which shows 
that Queen Alexandra is much like other good 
| mothers, and that her children are like children 
| the world over: 


| Once on returning from a short sail, one of the 
| little princesses was walking up the plank. An 
| old sailor instinctively said: 
“Take care, little a ‘ ; 
The child drew herself up haughtily and said: 
“I’m not a lady, I’m a princess!” 
The Princess of Wales, who overheard the 
| kindly injunction and the rather ill-bred reply, 
said quickly: ‘ 
| “Tell the good sailor you are not a little lady 
| yet, but you hope to be some day.” 
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‘By Florence Josephine Bayee 


hen the pumpkin’s growing yellow, 

And the apple’s getting mellow, 

And the squirrels chatter wildly as they store the 
nuts away, 

What will make the feelings gladder 

Than to climb an old, brown ladder, : 

And to listen to the singing of the crickets in the 
hay? 

There are all the hiding-places 

Where the Jack-o’-lantern faces 

Used to grin and wait our coming where we put 
them in a row; 

And I hear the boyish singing, 

And the merry laughter ringing 

When we mocked the noisy roosters who were 
learning how to crow. 

And the apples we were eating 

When we hurried home from meeting 

Just to lie and count the swallow nests high up 
among the beams; 

With our pillows made of clover 

As we talked the future over, 

Raising up the walls of manhood from the timber 
of our dreams: 

Oh, the time when apples mellow, 

And the pumpkin’s getting yellow, 

And the year is growing older, and your youth has 
slipped away, 

What will make the feelings sadder 

Than to climb an old, brown ladder, 

And to listen to the singing of the crickets in the 
hay? 
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SORROW AND JOY. 


he old song that sor- 
T row and joy may 

meet has its vital 
illustration in almost every 
life. The following beauti- 
ful example of how the 
finest joy may be born out 
of the deepest sorrow came 
to light not long ago: 

A woman living in one 
of the suburban towns of 
eastern Massachusetts lost 
her only boy a few years 
ago, under most harrowing 
circumstances. He was a 
peculiarly clean -minded, 
winsome lad of eleven, who 
seemed to have been born 
with higher ideals than are 
usually granted to the 
modern boy. On the day 

before Christmas he fell from some joists into 
the cellar of a half-finished house, and so 
injured his spine that he died after a few days 
of agony. 

The blow drove the mother almost insane. 
She could not be comforted. Her husband, her 
friends, no one seemed to have the slightest 
power to comfort her or to draw her mind from 
her loss. 

One day, when it seemed as if her mind would 
finally give way, she started up with the ery: 

“T must see my boy! I cannot stand it any 
longer! I must see him!” 

It was late in the afternoon, and before she 
realized where she was, and without knowing 
how she came there, she found herself in the 
streets of the city. As she stood there on a 
corner, dazed, undecided, a newsboy approached 
and thrust a paper toward her with an appealing 
glance. She looked down, and as she did so met 
the eyes of her own dead son—the eyes that had 
haunted her and that she had been looking for so 
desperately. 

The face itself was different. It was dirty, 
unrefined, uneducated ; but the eyes were the eyes 

‘of her dead son. 

Her heart gave a great leap for joy. She had 
found an outlet for the activity of a heart arrested 
by grief in its natural maternal development. 
The atmosphere seemed suddenly to clear about 
her, and her soul leaped for joy. She asked the 
newsboy where he lived, and told him that she 
should call on him the next day. 

She kept her promise. -The conditions in which 
she found the boy were conditions of squalor and 
poverty, as was to be expected. She began to 
improve them. The first call was followed by 
others and the newsboy was invited to her own 
home. From her interest in him she became 
interested in others of his kind. 

The woman is not rich, and she has many 
demands upon her; but she now has a family of 
fifty newsboys, for whom she,cares and on whom 
she calls at least once a month. When they are 
in trouble, she is their help; when they are sick, 
she is their nurse. She is their mother, their 
good angel, and to-day is one of the happiest 
women in the world. 

Death, sorrow, disaster warp and blind and 
ruin many lives, because many people abandon 
themselves to their grief. But the grief that 
steps outside of self is the only grief which the 
followers of Christ should permit themselves. 
Mrs. Durant lost her boy and became a god- 
mother to Wellesley College. Mrs. Stanford 
lost her only son and founded a university in 
his name. Sorrow illuminates our vision. We 
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search for our lost ones in vain; but as we look, 
behold! the eyes that seek ours for help or 
sympathy may be those of the Christ, beckoning 
us to minister in His name. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


n the afternoon of the day when it was 
announced that the coronation of King 
Edward was postponed, there was, it is 

said, a sudden demand in London for photographs 
of the prince who will one day be King George V. 
The British piblic had never paid much attention 
to the young man who last November was created 
Prince of Wales; but it has been keeping an eye 
on him since he returned from his colonial tour, 
and the impression is, says the London corre- 
spondent of the Springfield Republican, that he 
improves on acquaintance. 


yeorge Frederick, formerly known as the Duke 
of York, was born in 1865, married the Princess 
Victoria Mary of Teck in 1893, and has four children 
three sons and a daughter. It used to seem that 
he would rather play with the children than do 
much of anything else, except, possibly, go shoot- 
ing or salmon-fishing. He abominated fuss and 
feathers, forms and ceremonies. 

But as Prince of Wales he has had to assume 
an increasing number of duties that fell to the lot 
of the present king when he had that title. He 
has had, too, to exchange his comfortable little 
household for an elaborate one. 

The prince is the most methodical member of 
the royal family, thanks to his long naval training. 
He can be found taking a brisk walk in the gardens 
attached to Mar'borough House every morning, 
pay aj and summer alike, when most men are yet 


bed. 

He usually breakfasts at half past seven, goes 
through the morning gapets, and gets to work on 
his morning’s mail before the average shopkeeper 
in the Strand has taken down his shutters. n 
the corr d leaves him just time to dress 
for some luncheon or other at which his attendance 
is required, and which lasts so long that the guest 
has to begin dressing for dinner almost as soon as 
he gets back to his palace. 

In his earlier days the prince was the acknowl- 
edged and caageagen Bo aes of the family circle. In 
his capacity as official humorist he could play 
pranks that were forbidden to his sisters and that 
were scorned by his stiff elder brother, the late 
Duke‘of Clarence. 

He entered the navy when he was twelve years 
old, and followed the sea pretty steadily for some 
fifteen years, rising step by step through the 
various grades up to captain, learning his profes- 
sion thoroughly and ve a grea reputation 
among his messmates as “Jolly Prince George.” 
There never was a man in the navy who put on so 
few airs in proportion to the number that he might 
have put on if he had been so inclined. 

Strive as he will, the prince cannot acquire his 
father’s knack of wearing clothes. The king is to 
some extent a leader of fashion, as well as the 
autocrat of society; but it seems likely that when 
Prince George comes to the throne fashion will 
have to look elsewhere for a model, and society 
will find itself mostly in the hands of the energetic, 
forceful princess who will then be queen in place 
of the gentle, retiring and timid Alexandra. 

But when it comes to good-natured common 
sense, a broad experience of the world and its 
ways, a fixed disposition to attend to duty, a solid 
carefulness in details, a philosophic calm with 
more thought and reading behind it than is 
generally supposed—for all these highly desirable 
qualities in a king, whose work it is to reign and 
not to rule, one can look to the present Prince of 
Wales with complete confidence. 
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CLOSE CALCULATION. 


t is within the memory of many middle-aged 
| people that the custom of school-teachers 
“boarding around” was the usual thing in 
country districts. Although a custom which 
teachers seldom liked, it is doubtful if many of 
them had as hard a time as a young schoolmaster 
who described his experience in The New England 
Galaxy for 1817. The article was written by 
Leonard Apthorp, then an undergraduate of 
Bowdoin College. The young schoolmaster was 
to receive fifteen dollars a month and his board. 


From the first day I perceived that I was at 
board on speculation, and at the mercy of a close 
calculation, he writes. One day the whole dinner 
consisted of a single dumpling, which they called 
a pudding, and five sausages, which in cooking 
shrunk to the size of pipe-stems. There were 
five of us at table. 

A few days afterward, on my return from school 
"y — were delighted by the sight of an anima 
I never before seen. It was a raccoon, which 
the young man, Jonathan, had killed and brought 
home in riumph. When skinned he seemed to be 
one entire mass of fat, and of a most delicate 
whiteness. I was overjoyed, and went to bed 
early to dream of delicious steaks which the 
morrow would petee, 

Long before daylight I heard the family stirring, 
and the alacrity of quick footsteps and the 
repeated opening and shutting of doors all gave 
assurance of the coming holiday. 

I was soon ready for breakfast, and when seated 
at table I observed that the place of Jonathan 
was vacant. 

“Where is Jonathan?” I asked. 

“Gone to market,” said they. 

“Market! What market, pray? I did not know 
there was any market in these parts.” 

‘Oh, yes,” they said, “he is gone to ——, about 
thirty miles to the southward of us.” 

“And what has called him up so early to go to 
market?” 

“He is gone,”’ said they, ‘‘to sell his raccoon.” 
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ASTONISHED THE INDIANS. 


t is small wonder that the first view of a white 
man created terror among the superstitious 
Indians. A striking instance of this occurred 

when the Wallawalla Indians first saw Captain 
Clark of the Lewis and Clark expedition. Think- 
ing to propitiate the savages and allay their fears 
of the white men, he planned to visit a village of 
Wallawallas before the arrival of the rest of his 
party. 

With this end in view he set out to cross the 
Columbia River in a canoe, taking three men with 
him. the way he shot a crane and a duck, 
both of which fell near him. He landed before 
five wigwams placed close to each other, but not 
a person was visible, and the doors, which were of 
mat, were closed. Holding hit pipe in , as 
an indication of good-will, he pushed aside one 
of the doors and entered the } % 

Inside were thirty men, women and children, 
huddled together in terror. He went to them, 


shook each by the hand and said some friendly 
words, expressing by word and manner his kindl 
heir apprehensions were alla oe —= 
s 
Consternation ane n 


feeling. 
he took out his burning-glass and lighte 
by the rays of the sun. 





eg and what might have occurred but for 
e timely arrival of two chiefs who knew the 
white men cannot be told. 

It seems that the Indians had not seen Captain 
Clark, but oy. had seen the white crane which 

just before his appearance. They 
had also seen the duck fall at his shot. They con- 
nected the fall of the birds with his advent, and 
thought that he had fallen from the clouds. 

The sound of the rifie, which they had never 
before heard, they believed was a signal to 
announce the white man’s coming. Small wonder, 
then, that their hardly allayed fears were again 
aroused when he brought down fire from heaven 
by means of his burning-glass. 








ou are so helpless and I so strong, 

Oh, but the way is so lone, so long! 
Would I might fare with you thus alway, 
Down to the dusk of your latest day, 

Wee little wanderer out of the dawn, ‘ 
Would I might walk with you on and on, 
Even as now, in the day’s decline, 

Holding your frail little hand in mine, 
Guiding your steps o’er each rugged mile, 
Greeting with kisses your childish smile, 
Kissing the tears from your dimpled cheek— 
I am so strong and you are so weak! 


You are so helpless—am I so strong? 

Oh, but the way is so lone, so long! 

Would you might fare with me thus alway, 
Down to the dusk of my latest day, 

Brave little waif of the vanished dawn, 
Would you might walk with me on and on, 
Even as now, in the day’s decline, 

Still with your warm little hand in mine, 
Guiding my steps o’er each rugged mile, 
Soothing my fears with your trustful smile, 
Kissing the tears from my with’ring cheek,— 
You are so strong and I am so weak! 
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CHIVALRY IN THE OLD SOUTH. 


n 1862, when General Grant entered Holly 
| Springs, which from 1861 to 1865 was alter- 
nately in the hands of the Federal forces and 
the Confederates, he arranged to make his private 
residence in one of the beautiful homes in that 
little city of north Mississippi. He might have 
occupied the house by force of arms; but instead 
of doing so, says a writer in the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal, he wrote a courteous note to Mrs. 
Pugh Goran, who had the place in charge, 
asking the favor of board for himself, Mrs. Grant, 
several of their children, and a large military 
family, which included officers of his staff and 
their wives. 


During General Grant’s occupancy, but while 
he was absent on a brief visit, Gen. Earl Van 
Dorn made a raid into Holly Springs, destroying 
commissary, ordnance and qu rimaster’s stores. 
and other army supplies concentrated there, an 
thus defeated temporarily the purpose of the 
Federal commander, the onward march of whose 
conquering army through Mississippi had Vicks- 
burg as its yy ~-Y> point. 

rerene, ind General Grant’s official papers 
at his official headquarters, General Van m 
and some of his followers dashed down to Grant’s 
private quarters, intending to search his apart- 
ments. The Confederates entered the house and 
mounted the stairway, but at the head of the 
stairs Mrs. Goran, who was a beautiful Southern 
woman of the finest type, met them. 

“General,” she gently said,*‘I entreat you not 
to enter Mrs. Grant’s bedroom. Such an intrusion 
” id do for vandals, but not for Southern 
soldiers.” 

“Madam,” returned Van Dorn, “it would be a 
courtesy and not the usual practice of war to 
leave the rooms unsearched. However, we will 
not enter, as it is possible,’ with a twinkle in his 
eyes, ‘that the documents are not there.” 

Promptly turning, with his troopers at his heels 
Van Dorn clattered down the stairway and left 
the premises. Twenty-four hours later Grant 
returned, and heard of the Confederates’ call. 
Knowing what an uncompromising Southerner 
Mrs. Goran was, he said to her: 

“Mrs. Goran, I owe you a debt of gratitude, for 
you have unconsciously done me a great service. 
You have saved my, campaign papers. All the 
locuments General Van Dorn wished were in the 
drawer of my wife’s dresser.” 

Mrs. Goran’s woenenly impulse, which prompted 
her to shield the wife of a generous foe, and Van 
Dorn’s chivalrous deference to her wishes, had 
injured the cause for which they were willing te 
give their lives; but both acts were typical of the 

h-bred courtesy of the South of that day. 
t is pleasant to add that General Grant paid 
atitude” in the coin of kindness. 
When he left Holly Springs he gave Mrs. Goran 
pestecten papers, which are still in possession of 
reldest son. Several times thereafter the house 
was fired by Union soldiers, but the was 
always ekly extinguished when Grant’s orders 
were exhibited. 
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NEGOTIATIONS BROKEN OFF. 


argaining for rugs in Turkestan is always 
B attended with possibilities of disappoint- 
ment to the one party or the other. An 
English traveller in that country gives the history 
of one transaction in which he was concerned. 


Between wood smoke and the tanning effects 
of wind and weather, he says, many of the door- 
rugs acquire a tone which is not to be matched 
. A any other process, and we took them cageriy 
whenever we could persuade the wrinkl ol 
women to part with them. 

First advances were usually made through the 
rosy-cheeked, cheery little children. A present 
of a few beads would produce ecstasies of pleas- 
ure; but it was not always that the children were 
allowed by their parents to keep the beads. 

I remember one little damsel of six or eight 
whose delight was expressed in every line of her 
sweet little form when she first took a string of 
blue beads from my hand. Then she showed the 
beads to her ee a wizened old hag 
who was watching pyre with fierce eyes 
from the darkness of a kibitka interior. 

I do not know what passed between those two, 
but the young lady returned with an expression 
of infantile dignity that stiffened her little limbs 
ind curled her lip into the funniest affectation of 
disdain that ever was seen. She flung the beads 
down at my feet with a scorn that would have 
done justice to an actress. 

So far it was exceedingly well done, but she 


> 











waited just a little too long. A childish look of 
tongs stole into her eye, and it — there 
and disturbed the theatrical pose of her head; and 
then a large, unbidden tear appeared. I did not 
wait to see any more, and I do not know what 
became of the beads. 
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OLD SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


he late Mr. Frederick W. Gunn, founder of 

| the well-known Connecticut school for boys 

known as “The Gunnery,” devised many 

ingenious punishments for the disvipline of his 

pupils. One of the boys was William Hamilton 

Gibson, the artist, who wrote in his memoirs this 
account of the management of the school: 


A youth too boisterous would be dismissed for a 
four-mile walk, ordered to hold a chip in his mouth 
for an hour, or to run a dozen times around the 
ehurch on the green, sounding the tin dinner-horn 
at each corner in rotation. 

Two small boys caught fighting were often 
ordered to sit, one in the other’s lap, taking turns 
thus for an hour or two. 

Pounding a log with a heavy club was a favorite 
panacea for superfluous energy in the family 
sitting-room. 

At “The Gunnery’ it used to be a custom to 
allow a boy to take the anniversary of his birth as 
a holiday, but one too clever was detected 
= Mr. Gunn in celebrating his third “birthday” 
within a single year. The next genuine anni- 
versary of the boy’s b came on a Saturday, 
which the victim celebrated by hu: g a tree for 
several hours, while his schoolmates enjoyed the 

nm tells how, 


regular school holiday. 

resident of Wa: gto. ee ago, 
he found at the fork of two roads ugeing a 
sign-post in anything but sentimental fashion, 
a youth, whose onl reply to questions was, “I’m 
a r, miserable sinner.” That was the formula 
of penance which the master had prescribed. 
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PREFERRED A PLAIN DINNER. 


ihe virtue of plain speaking is not desirable 
= on all occasions, even when it is so pleas- 

antly received as in an incident described 
in “Queens of American Society.” What passes 
under the name of “plain speaking” is too often, 
as it was in this case, only rudeness. 


During the winter of 1795-6, when Judge Samuel 
Chase was in Philadelphia, a Mr. Bin gave 
a great dinnerin his honor. The judge was placed 
on Mrs. pengneee right hand, and coolly adjusted 
his spectacles to view the superb repast, which, 
unfortunately for him, had been prepared by a 
French cook. 

Having searched in vain for a familiar dish, 
turned fo his hostess and remarked, “A very 
pretty dinner, madam; but there is not a thing on 
your table I can eat.” 

With her habitual presence of mind and urbanity, 
Mrs. Bingham if ed if she could procure any- 
thing more suitable to his taste. 

“A beefsteak or a piece of roast beef, madam,” 
= the rephy, “will please me better than anything 
e » 


A servant was called, and a word whispered in 
his ear, he vanished. Very soon he 
a dish of roast beef, which 
vigor and appetite. 
urned to his hostess, and 
exclaimed : 
I have made a sensible and 
no thanks to your French 










ex 
cook 
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HIGH TIME SHE CAME HOME. 


he old saying that “praise to the face is open 

disgrace” is still firmly believed by some 

people. A young woman who was brought 

up by her New England grandmother, a notable 

housekeeper and example of thrift, says that the 
adage was a household guide in her family. 


One day her dmother went off to pay a 
visit, and the ambitious girl of sixteen scrub 
and polished, swept and dusted until it seemed 
as if there were nothing left to do. Her heart 
beat high with the hope of a word of commen- 
dation as she sat in the kitchen doorway, waiting 
for her grandmother’s return. 

When the old lady arrived she looked about her 
with keen eyes, but there seemed no chance for 
criticism, until, stooping down under the kitchen 
table, which stood near the open door, she saw 
that the south wind had wafted in a bit of fluff 


from the my 
ite of herself, 


ard. 
With eyes that would twinkle in s 
inted i s evidence of 


t 
she an g finger at t 
carelessness, and said soberly : 
“Janet, my dear, I see there’s a feather in the 
kitchen. It’s high time I came home!” 
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SQUANDERED THREE FORTUNES. 


here is much in the way one interprets a 
phrase. “Look atthat girl! She’s as pretty 
as she can be!” said an enthusiastic young 

man to his sister, who was notoriously plain. 


~“Well,” returned the latter, humorously, “what of 


that? J’m just as pretty as I can be, and look at 
me!” 


The New York Times says that when Baron 
Shibuwasa, the multimillionaire from Japan, was 
visiting Girard College, some one remarked to 
Gen. uis Wagner that it seemed strange to 
think that so unpretending a man was possessor 
of a hundred and fifty millions. 

“Tt’s all in the point of view,” replied the gen- 
eral. ‘Once when I was attending a Grand Army 
reunion a man was pointed out to me as having 
‘squandered three fortunes.’ . 

‘When I asked for particulars I was told: 

“*Yes, sir; three fortunes! His grandfather, 
his father and his brother have all died, and each 
one left him two hundred and fifty dollars ; and 
he hasn’t a cent to his name — 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. WIND 
IDEA 
NEWT 
DATA 
2. Mill-et, Cap-et, buff-et, car-et, corn-et, pick-et. 
8. Islets, eyelets. 
4. Detains, sainted, stained, instead. 
5. Allow Ed; all. O wed; all owed; allowed. 
6. Du-s-ty, br-o-ad, so-l-ar, bo-u-nd, me-tre, 
po-i-se, st-o-op, mo-n-th—solution. 
7. Beard, bared, debar, bread. 
8. Anise, caraway, basil, dill, mint, clove, 
savory, thyme, mace, sage. 





9.1. Welfare. 2. Thoro . 3. Plan, net 
—planet. 4. Ken, ill, w a worth. 5. 
Inn, fee, rye, or—inferior. 
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HEY placed in the orchard a great white tent, 
With a sign that read, ‘‘Admishun one Sent.” 





Inside the bars (of a large dining-chair ) 


And secretly whispering in cozy nooks, Crouched Tommy the Lion, and from his lair 


They planned and planned and planned. He growled and growled and growled. 


A T last down the path the procession filed 






(The beasts were stubborn but not very wild). 
t The dolls, for beauties, sat up proud and straight, 
The goat, as a camel, with pompous gait 


They urged and urged and urged. 








Det er Newell, 


mED worked with paint-pot and brush without pause, 


While Marjorie sewed on tinsel and gauze; 





Rob ran about with the hammer and strings. 


, p : eter Newell 
From mamma they borrowed a thousand things, 


And worked and worked and worked. ED was a wild man with hair in his eyes 


And coat inside out (a perfect disguise), 





j =" they nailed up a sign where all might see, A clown was Benny with red cheek and lip, 


The letters were large and in colors three; 


Ringmaster Tom flourished high boots and whip. 
e ‘“‘A Great Wild Show Percesion at 9.” 


They marched and marched and marched. 
The children all stood in awestruck line 
And gazed and gazed and gazed. 


Al DRUM and tin horn all their music made. 
x 








“‘Toot-a-toot, rub-a-dub” the tune they played; 
The neighbors crowded at window and door, 
They had never seen such a sight before; 


They cheered and cheered and cheered. 


Peter Newel! 
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NATURE 


Fosstr MAN From KAnsAs.—In April 
last the bones of a human skeleton, including 

the skull, were discovered in the plain of the 
Missouri River near Lansing, Kansas, at a depth 


of 21 feet, beneath a previously undisturbed 
bed of indurated river alluvium. Prof. S. W. 
Williston avers, after an examination of the 
bones and of the place where they were found 
by men driving a tunnel, that this fossil repre- 
sents “the oldest authentic human remains 
hitherto discovered in North America.” He 
thinks the man was buried by drift during the 
period of depression following the glacial epoch, 
in the time of the so-called eqguus beds, the time 


of the extinct mastodons, camels and llamas. | 


The cranium of this ancient man appears to be 
of normal capacity. 


ALIFORNIA’S GOLDEN TREE.—Everybody 
is familiar with the fame of California’s 
gigantic sequoia-trees. Hardly less wonderful 
for size, and far more useful than those trees, are 
the first cousins of the giants, the redwoods, 
Sequoia sempervirens. Unlike the Sequoia 
gigantea, the redwoods avoid the mountains and 
follow the seacoast, keeping a few miles back, 
but always within reach of the fogs. Of late 
there has been a revival 
of the redwood lumber 
industry, and the great 
excellence of the wood 
has never before been so 
fally recognized as it is 
now. Ofa light salmon 
color when cut, it naieindadae turns a deep red. 
It is hard, and remarkable for its resistance to 
fire. It gives fine results in carving, and when 
used for piano-cases is said to increase the reso- 
nance of the instrument. It polishes beautifully, 
and is used for house interiors and many decora- 
tive purposes. The annual product is now more 
than 300,000,000 feet, and it is estimated that the 
supply will last for 150 years. 


4 5 jperensy Lieur.”’—This curious term is used 

by Gustave Le Bon, of the French 
Academy of Sciences, to describe a form of 
radiant energy which arises from the back of a 
thin sheet of opaque metal when the front is 
illuminated with ordinary light. “Black light” 
in some of its properties resembles the X-rays, 





but differs from them in fundamental points. | 
announced the discovery of this | 


Le Bon first 


singular radiation in 1897. This year it has been 


observed by Monsieur Nodon, who calls it a| 


radio-actinic phenomenon. 
‘0 PENETRATE OLD OCEAN’S SECRETS.— 
The Scottish antarctic expedition, now 
fitting out on the Clyde, will devote much 
attention to the great deeps of the ocean. As 
far as possible the animal and vegetable life of 
the most profound region of the sea will be 
studied. Among the apparatus carried ;will 
be two immense drums, each containing 6,000 
fathoms—nearly seven miles—of cable for trawl- 
ing in the deepest parts of the Southern and 
Antarctic Oceans. 
Tells how men with small ca rity al 
oon. Peake pfnoney with a Cc 


PAYS. t SPEREOPTICO ON. 


McALLIST EK ve, Optics. 49 N: ots St., N. ¥ 





to write for our 260-page free book. 








We have no agents or branch stores, 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


F you wish a decided- 
ly pretty suit or cloak 
entirely different from 

the ready-made garments, 
write for our new Fall 
and Winter Catalogue 
and Samples of materials 
from which we make our 
garments. /rices are 
lower than ever before. 

Every garment 

is made especial- 
ly to order— we 
keep no ready- 
made stock, ti 
you are not sat- 
isfied with what 
you get from us, 
send it back and 
we will refund 
your money. 




















Our Catalogue 
illustrates: 
Jaunty 
Cloth Suits, 
$8 up. 
Costumes 
lined through- 
out with fine 
taffeta, $15 up. 
Church and Visiting Costumes, $12 up. 
Separate ee Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirt: 
Suits, $10 up; ” Suirts, $5 up. 
The New French Walking Suits, $10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and 
Velveteen ; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, ‘$10 up. 
Long Coats, $10 up. Short Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Catalogue and Samples /r-ee by return mail. Be 
sure to mention whether you destre samples for 
a suit or cloak so that we will be able to send 


exactly what you wish. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











TELEGRAPHY 
fone PASTERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Box 00, Lebanon, Ba. 






































If you pay $5 a pair for made- 
to-order shoes, you lose $2.50; 
if you pay $3.50 for good, stvlish 
ready-made 
shoes, you 
lose $1.00 
on every pair. 
This is the ver- 
dict of women 
who wear Rad- 
cliffe Shoes and 
find them to 
equal in fit, 
finish and 
wear, any 
shoe in 
either of 
the 


ff 


above 
SHOES 


Pe $2. 50 


Ask your dealer to show you the line 
of Radcliffe Shoes for fall and winter. 
If he should not have them send us his 
name and we will tell you where to 
get them and send you, free, a book 
of Radcliffe styles. 

For preserving and renewing shoes 
use only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE OO. 
Dept. 16, Boston, Mass. 





| very black coffee, and it becomes more or less an 
| intoxieating beverage. At the end of about four 
| months I began having severe sick-headaches 
and nervousness, but supposed it was from the 








FOOLED HIM. 
BUT IN THE PLEASANT WAYS OF PEACE. 


Good thing some men are married. Their wives 
keep a sensible watch over them, and have a way 
to help overcome their troubles. 

Mr. E. Lewis, of Shaniko, Oregon, was located 
for several years at various points in South 
America, and fell into the native custom of 
frequently drinking coffee. He says, “I took to 
using it the same as those nervous, excitable 
people in South and Central America. They make 
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2. a OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 
- Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 
eare est mfrs. of Hew Novelties in Aluminum, 
Granite and Tin Ware in th ess Dept. AG, 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chieago, lil, or Bufslo, 5.Y. 


Syuek Book froze 


Squabs are_raised in 1 month, bring 
Eager market. Astonish- 
— 4 for women and 
se your spare time profita- 
bly. Small space and capital. Here 
is something worth looking into. Facts 
ven in our c OK, “How 
to Make Money With Squabs. 
Plymouth ock Squab Co., 
A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 

















tropical sun. At last my wife became alarmed 
at my headaches and stomach trouble. She tried 
to induce me to quit drinking coffee, laying my 
trouble to that, but I continued to use it. 

“She read of Postum Food Coffee, and ordered 
some from the states, but kept it a secret from 
me. The very first time she made it, when I came 
in for my coffee and roll, I noticed that peculiar, 
pleasant flavor of Postum, and asked her what it 
was. She said it was a new brand of coffee, and 
asked me how I liked it. I tried two cups of it 
with rich Leche-de-Cheua, which is used by every | 
one as milk in Panama, and thought it excellent. | 
After a couple of days my headaches stopped, and | 
in a short while my nervousness disappeared as if | | 
by magic. I have been using nothing but Postum | 
for the past year, and have been completely cured, | 
and my wife has also been cured of constipation | 
by changing to Postum, and we shall never go | 
back to coffee again.” 
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stamped on a strop means 
that Torrey Strops are supe- 
rior to all others for sharpen- 
ing qualities. No other strops 
are as good as 


TORREY 
STROPS 


Seven, Sos BO, So, $1 
Yoo, $1. $1.00 ana $100. por are 
-dend to fortrial 


a ae 
ae of T orrey Strop D ressing; oo ood 
or any po nated 
SPECIAL SCISSORS OFFER. 
Send 25 cents and the address of a man 
who shaves, and we will send you a pair 
of Torrey'’s Best 75-cent Scissors—la' 
medium or 6 Money re’ 
not “> 
—- TORREY <& O0., 
ro 86, Worcester, Mass. 





: ILLUSTRATING, 


courses for home study 


B Dp ©) Of Ov. GO @ eB. | 


The only immediate charge being cost of instruction papers, postage, etc. 


‘T= directors of the Correspondence Institute of America have decided to 
award a limited number of Free Tuition contracts in the following 


and MANAGEMENT, PROOFREADING, JOURNALISM, BOOKKEEPING, STENOGRAPHY 
and PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. No tuition fee will be required until our insti- 
tution has educated you and secured for you a position. 
blank and mention the course which interests you. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Box 601, Scranton, Pa. 


CARICATURE, ADVERTISEMENT-WRITING 


Write for application 
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RANGES. 


Monarch Ranges are made of Refined Air Blast Malleable Iron in 
connection with Polished Range Body Steel. 
break. 
seams and joints are reénforced with malleable iron frames, 
he range as tight and solid as a steam boiler. 


know what absolute satisfaction is until you have a Mona 


SPECIAL FREE TRIAL. 


If your dealer does not handle Monarch Ranges, we will ship at 
the wholesale pete e, freight 

Depos 

be held for you while you giv 
then for a reason you would rather have your money bac 
than keep t 
return it to the rail- 
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They soon save their entire cost. You cap never 
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two-cent stamps. 

















MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 112 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


























THE HI-LO ADJUSTABLE EXERCISER. | 


A new invention for Home Exercise. 
license from Alexander Whitely. 
and reversed for certain motions. 
motion and exercises every muscle from one position. 
ished, in box with artistic chart showing motions, etc. Price $2, prepaid. 


tO. C. A. SWING COMPANY, Dept. V, 38 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
| 


Manufactured and sold under | 
Other exercisers must be taken down | 
The Hi-Lo Adjustable gives every 
Beautifully fin- 


Send three 2-cent stumps for beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 





set up or taken down in a moment. 


Price, $3.00, prepaid. Extra finish, 


ark Row, New York. 


THE HI-LO HORIZONTAL BAR. 


———s new for the | 
boy. A Horizontal od | 
for the Home. Can be 


A firm support with strong cross- in one bry ions cating | 
$4.00. 0. C. Dept. 
Send three two-cent stamps for beautifully insted gh og 
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ae The Whitely Punching Bag. 


trains the eye, 
8 the lungs; gives 
 Whitely Pune hing 
ag can be put up by any one ina } 
moment and aken down in a | 
second. No jar hey action. | 
ice ®7, ore coast ast of Denver. | 
Add $1 West of Denver 
O. C. A. Swing Oo., yept v, 
38 Park Row, New 
*. three 2cent ‘te ~— a for 
beautifully illustrated catalogue. 
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Wm. Ralph Emerson, Architect, Boston. 
This building tinished with 


DEXTER BROTHERS 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS. 


They insure a lasting and effective coating and 
have no offensive odor. Send for sample boards 
and color plates. 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 99 Broad St., Boston. 
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re Unequatlied in 
DESI on. Artistic ornamentation, beauty 


of outline and harmonious proportions. 


INISH—Smooth 
. od fect fittings and — parts. 


ness of castings, per-# 
CONVENIENCE — Many labor -saving 
devices which makethelr use a pleasure. 
ECONOMY —Scientific construction 
that secures best results with least fuel. 
DURABILITY — Lasting quality ren- 

ering few repairs necessary 

m.... “GARLAND” Sold With a Written 
Guaranty by Leading Merchants Throughout 
Prices range from $5 to $50. 
ive Stove Merchants Everywhere. 
[Made only by The Michigan Stove Company, 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 
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BEC. 
1. It is made of best material 
Ned ae. 2. It takes the least 
fuel. 8. It has patent oven thermometer, 
house-wife's delight. 4, Itissold on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TEST. 


&. You buy direct from factory at factory es. F 
other reasons write mo free Catalogue 4p get inte 
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Kalamazoo St Co. 
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Simeon L.& 
George It Rogers 
Company 


SALADS are always in 
order, whatever the oc- 
casion. The only ‘‘out”’ 
abouta salad is the diffi- 
culty in serving it. You 
can’t spoon it, and the 
ordinary fork doesn’t 
handle it well, but the 


Lakewood 
Salad Fork 


is just the thing, and its 
beauty adds tothe table 





furnishings. Best sil 
ver plate. Finished 
like sterling silver. 


Our full name on every 
piece; ask to see it 
Get Catalogue No. 4. 
_—— L. and George 
Rogers Company, 
4 1205, Hartford, Conn. 
NOT IN THE TRUST. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE PRESIDENT’S WESTERN TOUR INTER- 

RUPTED.—President Roosevelt, September 
19th, started upon a tour of the Middle Western 
and Northwestern States, which was scheduled 
to occupy 19 days. The tour came to an unex-| 
pected end at Indianapolis, September 23d. A 
bruise upon the President’s left leg, which he 
received in the accident at Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, developed into an abscess, and became so 
painful as to require an operation. This was 
successfully performed, but the physicians decided 
that complete rest was necessary, and all later 
engagements were canceled. 

UTENANT 


PEARY’s ReEtuRN. — Lieut. 
Robert E. Peary arrived at North Sydney, | 
Cape Breton, September 18th, on the steamship | 
Windward, on his return from four years’ 
exploration in the arctic regions. The most | 
northerly point which he reached was 84° 17’, | 
northwest of Cape Hecla, where the polar pack | 
became impracticable. This is the “ farthest | 
north” which has been reached by an American, 
but the Norwegian explorer, Nansen, penetrated 
to a latitude of 86° 14’, and the Italian Duke of | 
the Abruzzi to 86° 33’, which is the highest point 
yet reached. 





HE SVERDRUP ExPEpITION.—The day | 

after Lieutenant Peary’s arrival at North 
Sydney Capt. Otto Sverdrup, who, like Peary, 
had spent four years in arctic exploration, reached 
Stavenger, Norway, in the steamer Fram. The | 
Fram was for nearly three years ice- bound 
between Baffin Bay and the Arctic Ocean, but 
was released last July. Captain Sverdrup, who 
went out under the patronage of the Norwegian 
government, in the same ship which carried 
Nansen, devoted himself chiefly to exploring the | 
coasts of Ellesmereland. The Baldwin expedi- | 
tion returned unexpectedly from Franz Josef | 
Land July 31st, and the record of arctic explora- | 
tion for the year is now closed. 

HE ROUMANIAN JEWs.—Secretary Hay has | 

appealed to the European governments which | 
were parties to the treaty of Berlin in 1878 in | 
behalf of the suffering Jews in Roumania. Ina} 
note addressed to the United States ambassadors | 
at London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Rome 
and Vienna, and the United States minister at 
Constantinople, he directs the attention of the’S 
several governments to the fact that the Jews 
of Roumania, who number about 400,000, are not 
only excluded from the public service and the 
learned professions, limited as to their civil 
rights and subjected to exceptional taxes, but 
that they are not allowed to own or to cultivate 
land, are not even permitted to reside in the rural 
districts, and in their struggle for existence in the 
overcrowded cities are shut out of many branches 
of trade and industrial production and placed 
under cruel restrictions. Secretary Hay grounds 
his appeal partly on general considerations of 
humanity, and partly on the fact that these 
oppressions force thousands of the Roumanian 
Jews to emigrate to the United States, where | 
their poverty makes them a burden. 





ECRETARY HaAy’s Prorest was addressed | 
to the governments mentioned because in 
the treaty of Berlin they recognized the inde- 
pendence ef Roumania, on the condition that no 
one should be discriminated against because of 
his religious beliefs. Direct negotiations with 
Roumania having failed of result, the United 
States, through Secretary Hay’s note, asks the 
governments which virtually created the kingdom | 
by the treaty of Berlin to persuade its govern- 
inent to observe the treaty conditions. 





New Boxer Uprisine in China is the 
oceasion of grave solicitude. The scene 
of the trouble is the Province of Sze-Chuen, in 
western China, on the borders of Tibet, and the 
center of revolt, the capital city Cheng-Tu, is 
about 1,000 miles from Pekin. At least two 
missionaries and a number of native Christians 
have been murdered, and about the middle of 
September a body of Boxers, reported to number 
50,000, attacked Cheng-Tu, but were repulsed 
by the Chinese garrison. 


D® 


ATH OF THE QUEEN OF BELGIUM.— 
Marie Henriette, Queen of Belgium, died 
September 19th. She was born 
in 1836, and was the daughter 
of the late Archduke Joseph 
of Austria. She was married 
to King Leopold II. of Bel- 
. gium in 1853. She was beloved 
by the Belgians and was dis- 
tinguished for her charity and 
good deeds; but her life was 
darkened by many sorrows, not the least of 
which was the death of her only son, the young 
Duke of Brabant, in 1867. 
AJ. JOHN WESLEY POWELL, for many 
years director of the United States Bureau 
of Ethnology and the Geological Survey, and 
especially distinguished for his explorations of 
the Colorado River and his contributions to 
American ethnology, died September 234, aged 68. 
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Her frank and open countenance 
suggests 


cleanliness in every turn 
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Knickerbocker 
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E are successfully teaching men and 
women in every part of the world how to 
get well and how to ag 4 well; how to broaden | 
e shoulders, deepen t e chest, and increase | 
the lun, capacity; how to improve the circu- | 
m; how to correct chronic compiaints of 
the stomach and bowels; how to obtain sound, 
restful s' ; how to increase the weight or 
reduce it. e teach them how to obtain all 
this physical wealth by exercising only 10 to | 
20 minutes each day, just before retiring or | 
upon arising. The Stone Method is a 
system of concentrated exertion, by which 
more exercise is actually obtained in 10 min- 
utes than by the use tus two hours, 
and embraces a therenel course in deep 
breathing without extra expense. The ex- 
ercises — rational, moderate, and are taught 
= tructor thorough! versed in physi- 
ology. “tndiviaual instruction is given in every 
case according to the particular requirements 
of the pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 











B The Stone Method. SEN 
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\Fxereis Without Apparatus 
} fa ) Tausht by m mail — in oth own home / 


Formerly Director of Athletics 
of Columbia College and the 


At present athletic 
instructor of the Chicago Athle- 


daily from 12to 1 and from 4 to 6. 
Has been an instructor in physi- 


physically perfect man himself 
at 52 years of age, he is certainly 
competent to teach others. 


Mr. Stone’s extensive experience with institutions of the highest 
character better qualifies him than any other instructor to 
teach men and women the science of self-development. 
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f The Stone Sehool 
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YW OMEN receive quite as much benefit from 
The Stone Method as men. How- 
| ever, no woman desires the same muscular de- 
| velopment which she admires in men, which 
proves again the desirability of our individual 
instruction. We take into consideration the 
occupation, habits, mode of living, etc., and 
give instruction accordingly. We can insure 
perfect health,a good complexion and, when 
desired, an increased chest (or bust) develop- 
ment; can increase the weight or reduce it; 
can fill out those hollow places and give the 
form that beautiful contour so much desired; 
can positively reduce the abdomen also. 

Mr. Stone is the only physical instructor 
paying sp¢ ial attention to women and chil- 
dren. is ably assisted by Mrs. Ellen 
Walker, whe has had a very extensive ex- 
a and who alone opens and answers 

tters of a private nature. Confidential let- 
ters may be addressed “Mrs. Ellen Walker, 
care The Stone School. 


AND TESTIMONIALS FREE 








It is impossible, in this limited space, to convey an adequate idea of the importance of The 
on x got ea of physical culture in attaining and maintainin 
We have prepared a booklet for men an 
which —F- ~ in an system in detail, our plan of mail instruction, etc. 
lets contain many photos from m life, REE BY'MA others have accomplished by 


perfect develop- 
one for women )\ 
These book- st 


MAIL. together with fac-simile 


The Stone School of Physical Culture 


1676 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LONDON: 4 Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street. W. C. 
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Made of pure wool fabric. Designed 
by artists; cut and finished by skilled 
workers. The same thorough- going 
excellence that distinguishes Wooltex 
Garments for women is carried into 
the children’s coats. 

your dealer’s or write 
fashion folder to 


See them at 
for children’s 





Cleveland, O. 
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W. L.DOUGLAS 
$52° SHOES*S2 


Have excelled all other makes in style, 
comfort and wear. They are worn by more 
men in all stations of life than any other 
make, because they are the only Shoes that 
in every way equal $5.00 and $6.00 shoes. 
They are the standard of the world. 








W. L. Douglas made and sold more Men’s 
Goodyear elt (Hand-Sewed Process) 
shoes in the first six months of 1902 than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 
$10,000 REWARD fi" be pala 
who can disprove this statement. 











W.L. Douglas $4 Shoes Cannot be Excelled. 


1899 Sales, ” $1,103,820 3902 Sales. $2,340,000 
Best Imported and levees yt 
Heyl’s Patent Calf, Enamel, Box Calf, 


Fine Wax Calf, Vict Ard, Corona Colt, 
Nat. Kangaroo. Kast color eyelets used. 
CAUTION ! The genuine have W. L. DOUGLAS’ 

name and price stamped on bottom. 
Shoes by mail 25c. extra. lIilus. Catalogue Free. 


L. DOUGLAS. BROCKT ON, MASS 














“THE PERFECT FooD* 


Pure, Palatable, Popular 
Millions are eating MALTA-VITA, 
the pertect food. 
Tastes good—because It Is good 
MALTA-VITA is the original and onl 


perfectly cooked, thoroughly malte 
flaked, and toasted whole wheat Sood. 
Insist on getting MALTA-VITA, the 
perfect food, nooks no cooking, always 
ready to eat. Relished by old and young, 
sick or well. 
Sold by grocers 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 
Creek, Mich, Toronto, Canada 
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1K YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are « gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 


during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companiwn by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FOOT - EASE. 


S}HOSE who suffer habitually from 
tired and aching feet may be glad 
to know that there are many ways 
in which this condition of things 
may be alleviated. Reference is 
not now made to the more serious 
troubles, such as flat foot, or to 
corns or bunions. It is perfectly 
obvious why these pests should 
cause pain and trouble, and when- 
ever they oceur they should at 
once receive professional treat- 
These words are for those people who say, 
“There is nothing the matter with my feet; I 
have not a corn, and yet I am in agony if I try to 
use my feet much.” 

This condition of things may be brought about 
in several ways. It may be caused by a gouty 
condition of the system, and in such a case all 
wine- or beer-drinking should be stopped ; the diet 
should be simple and even frugal for a time, and 
several doses of bicarbonate of sodium may be 
taken—as much as an after-dinner coffee-spoonful 
in water. 

Sometimes aching feet mean that the weight of 
the body is too much for a naturally slender foot 
and ankle, and then a shoe should be chosen with a 
view to the more complete support of these mem- 
bers. It need not be said that rubbers should never 
be worn a moment longer than is necessary, and 
never in the house, as they check ventilation. An 
aching foot is often a foot simply panting for 
breath. For the same reason patent-leather shoes 
may cause much distress. House shoes should 
be easy and well-ventilated, and it is well, if 
possible, to adopt the sandal for house wear. 

If a foot is aching or smarting badly after much 
walking or standing, great relief may be obtained 
by plunging it for a few minutes in hot water in 
which has been dissolved a handful of salt. Then, 
with the feet still immersed, let the water be 
gradually cooled until it is quite cold, This treat- 
ment is also greatly helped by a little massage by 
the hand under the water. 

Rebellious feet, especially if their owner desires 
to use them for much walking, are greatly bene- 
fited by the use of the rubber heel on the walking 
shoe, a device which relieves not only the feét 
but the whole system. 

Finally, one should always be careful to wipe the 
feet very dry after the bath, and to insure this a 
dusting powder will be found a useful adjunct. 
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CREMATING LETTERS. 


"Phe Companion” recently published a story of 

a Chinaman who was shocked to see an 
American lady put her foot in a shoe on the inside 
of which was written in gilt the name of the 
manufacturer. The Chinese hold every scrap 
of writing sacred, no matter what the characters 
express—the merest commercial message, hand- 
bill, dun, bill of fare, what not. Since Confucius 
used these characters to teach his wisdom to the 
world, they are holy. A writer in the Detroit 
Free Press tells how the Chinese in San Francisco 
dispose of Chinese writing which has served its 
purpose, and is, as we should think, ready for the 
ash-barrel. 

All letters and waste papers are laid away in a 
clean receptacle to await the collector, who comes 
three times a week to transfer the waste papers 
to the sacred furnace. If the papers were burned 
by the Chinese in their own homes, the ashes of 
the sacred writings would mingle with the ashes 
of wood and coal, and the ashes of Chinese writing 
are as sacred as the writing itself. 

The ashes from the sacred furnace are placed 
in sacks, the sacks are conveyed by wagons to 
the sea, and there, in a “Mon War” boat, are 
carried out where the tide runs swift,-and are 
consigned to the waves. 

The Mon War boat belongs to the “Mon War 
Sher,” which is a lodge with branches everywhere, 
organized and maintained for the purpose of 
paying reverence to the spirit of Confucius. 

The furnace in San Francisco, where the sacred 
writings are destroyed, is a brick, ovenlike 
structure about five feet high. Opposite it on the 
wall is an inscription which means, “The spirits 
of our ancestors are pleased that we keep sacred 
the writing of our country.” 

The society of Mon War Sher, or “Club of the 
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Beautiful Writing,’ is composed of about one 
hundred and fifty members of Chinatown, who 
support it by voluntary contributions, which pay 
| the salary of the keeper and his assistant. 
| A visitor to this strange crematorium in China- 
| town saw in the stack of paper waiting to be 
burned a letter that looked interesting, and 
| reached for it; but Chin Chung, the keeper, called 
out, “No touchee, no handle, nobody lookee! Allee 
samee sacled, you sabee? I burn—I no lookee.” 
When Chin was asked if it was not dangerous 
| to allow private messages to find their way into 
| these big collection bags, he looked at the visitor 
in wide-eyed surprise. Here at least is one place 
in the world where secrets are safe. 
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A TRICK SPARROW. 


he famous Chinese conjuring birds are Java 

sparrows. A sedate old gentleman sitting 

at a street corner in Hongkong put one of his 

birds through its tricks for the benefit of Com- 
mander F. M. Norman. 


Each bird-cage has a sliding door, and just 
outside this is a pack of little card-cases, each 
containing a picture, and a small pot holding half 
a dozen grains of rice. 

“ Cumshaw [fee] can do; no cumshaw, no can 
do,” remarks the man, shuffling the cards and 
pointing to the bird, which meantime knowingly 
eyes the proceedings. 

pene a halfpenny. 

“No can do,” observes 
| plecy-penny good pidgin. . . 

I hand over the necessary coin, which he places 
with the pack of cards at the cage door; then he 
undoes the fastening of the door. The bird, eying 
the penny, then the cards, then the penny again, 
as if he thought his performances too cheaply 
valued, descends from his perch, opens the door 
with his beak, hops outside, draws a card from 
the pack and passes it to his master. He receives 
in reward one grain of rice. 

The man takes the little picture from the case 
received from the bird, and hands it to me to 
inspect. He then returns it to the case, accom- 
panied by the tiniest flat slip of bamboo, and 
shuffles the case up with the rest of the pack. 
The bird descends, selects a case, and I open it, 
to find it the identical one containing the bamboo. 

How can this be accounted for? The only 
possible way of explaining it is, in my mind, that 
the bamboo slip is slightly seented. 


‘ the man, quietly. “One 
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TOUCHED BY THE MUSIC. 


A the first concert on the new church organ no 

one in the audience was better pleased than 
the Cape Breton maid employed in the organist’s 
family, an honest soul, entirely unspoiled by her 
two months in the states. 


“So you liked the music, did you, Mary?” said 
the organist the next morning, reports of her 
enthusiasm having reached his ears. 

“Oh, it was just grand!” replied Mary. “The 
grandest I ever heard!” 

“What did you like best?” asked the organist, 
moved by this glowing eulogy. 

“Oh, I don’t Know that,” said Mary. “But there 
was one place where you come down with both 
hands and your feet at the same time; that 
was about the best. It sounded like the steam- 
roller coming down the street.” 
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NOT INCONSOLABLE. 


hen Cardinal Manning was rector of Loving- 
ton he went to visit a parishioner, a widow 
seventy-five years of age, who had ten children, 
of whom all but one daughter had married and 
left her. This daughter also was about to be 
matried, The old lady would then be quite alone. 
Everybody’s Magazine tells of the cardinal’s effort 
to sympathize with her. 


“Dame, you must feel it lonely now, after having 
had so large a family.” 

“Yes, sir,” she said, “I do feel it lonesome. 
I’ve brought up a long family, and here I am, 
living alone. An’ I misses ’em and I wants ’em; 
but I misses ’em more than I wants ’em.” 


& 
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A CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 


young lady, whom a writer in the Washington 

Post thinks was just out of school, stood in 

front of the florist’s stall and examined his stock 
critically. 


“T want enough for two large window boxes,” 
she announced, “and they’re to be red and blue. 
That lot of lobelias will do nicely. How much 
are these?” She pointed to a row of flaming 
geraniums. 

“Geraniums are fifteen cents apiece,” said the 
florist. ‘Two for a quarter.” 

She looked at him almost pityin 
very delicately, as if wishing not to 
ings by the correction, she said: 

“TI will take a dozen of your best gerania.” 


gly. and then 
hurt his feel- 
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WINDING UP THE BUSINESS. 


—— consent and mutual content are two 
very different things. The firm of which 
a certain guileless Eastern man was the senior 
partner was dissolved by mutual consent, but the 
content was limited to the junior partner. 


A cloud of debts had been rising and settlin 
for weeks before the partnership was dheoclved: 
and the senior partner’s sentiments may perhaps 
be gathered from a notice which he caused to 
inserted in the local newspaper: 

“From this day forth there’s no such a firm as 
Gregg & Palmer. Those that owe the firm may 
call on me as soon as they are ready, and those 
that the firm owes had better call on him as quick 
as they can.”’ 
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TOMMY WON. 


xX English clergyman, writing about woman’s 
dress, says that ladies of a certain class seem 
to vie with each other which shall approach nearest 
in their dress to the garmentsofaman. He points 
his comment with a satirical story of another 
absurd rivalry. 

Two brothers went to the same school. They 
were absent about a fortnight, and then one 
returned alone. 

“Where is your brother Thomas?” asked the 
master. % 

“Please, sir, he’s laid up with a sprained arm. 
We were trying to see which could lean out of the 
window farthest, and Tommy won.” 





‘“* Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 

152 different, includ- 
10¢ 


STAMPS. ing Servia, etc. . 


1000 mixed, 25c. Aperoval sheets. 
50% com. Large price-list of pack- 
ets, albums, ete., c New 
Eng. Stam . ° 














TRUE FOOD 
ALWAYS CURES DYSPEPSIA. 


Wrong food brings penalties. 

A lady in Lone Tree, Oklahoma, found this out. 
After suffering for years with dyspepsia, she says: 

“Many times I could not eat anything. Some- 
times I drank a little hot milk; at other times the 
lightest food distressed me so that death would 
| have been gladly welcomed as a relief. I was 
| weak and listless, and unable to work for want of 
| strength. 

“Two years ago a dear friend earnestly recom- 
mended me to try Grape-Nuts, as she had found 
it a most valuable food. I commenced to use it 
immediately, and the benefit I received in an 
incredibly short time was almost marvelous. 

“Words cannot express the joy and thankful- 
ness I felt when I found I was relieved of that 
dreadful distress from indigestion that I had been 
experiencing after each meal. 

“After continued use, health and strength 
returned; I began to enjoy life and go among my 
friends again so much improved that remarks 
were made about my good health. I sleep well 
now, sit all day with perfect ease and comfort, and 
| sew and work as I like. I wish I could induce 
levery sufferer from dyspepsia to use Grape- 
| Nuts.” 
Creek, Michigan. 
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Bensdorp's 
a. Cocoa. 


Dutch 


This double strength 
cocoa is highly praised 
by discriminating people 







throughout the civilized 
world for its 
Rich and 


Delicate Flavor. 


Each can of the gen- 
uine is sold in a yel- 
low wrapper. Your 
grocer can supply 
you. If he hasn’t it, 
send us his name and 
address and three two- 
cent stamps, to cover 
postage, a. and we 
wi sen you two ~ oe — 
dainty Blue. Delft oe een 

Paneis of Dutch Scenes. We will also in- 
clude a sample of this famous cocoa and a 
booklet of original recipes. Address Dept. Y. 


Ss. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 
Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 
Trial Can (12 to 15 Cups) sent for Ten Cents. 














10 Per Cent. to 50 Per Cent. SAVED on all makes of 


CAMERAS 


Headquarters for Buying, 
Selling and_ Exchanging 
Cameras or Lenses. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


of every description. The 
bargains we offer will sur- 
prise you. Just out—new 68- 
page llustrated Cata. and 
Bargain List — mailed free. 
Exchange, 114 Fulton St., New York. 













| Dept. 26@, N. ¥. Camera 





Worn everywhere; 


watch factory. 


The Man and the Hour 
meet by the time of an 


Elgin Watch 


Punctuality’s watch word is Figzn. 


sold everywhere; 


guaranteed by the world’s greatest 
Booklet mailed free, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 


Exein, Iuuinois. 
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A QUEER KIND OF FISHING. 


any people unfamiliar with the use of the 
microscope are curious to know not 


only what that. instrument reveals of 





pond life, but how the subjects for such study | and settled into the bottle. 


are obtained. 


No doubt most microscopists are frequently | 
asked, “Where do you go to get your specimens, | bottle was taken off and covered with its metal 


BACK AND FORTH AMONG 


and if these things are not visible to the naked 
eye, how do you know that you get anything | 
when you do go?’”’ 

To this I reply, “We don’t know.’’ 

A vial of water obtained in a proper locality, | 
held up to the light and examined with a good 
pocket lens, will reveal some of the larger forms 
which become familiar to the student after one 
or two experiences; but what, if any, of the 
more minute organisms is obtained can be 
determined only by the use of the microscope 
at home. 

In the first place, we go where we know they 
ought to be. For details about that information 
must be obtained from some book on pond life. 
Generally we go to some ditch or roadside pool, 
some not too darkly shaded swamp or shallow 
pond where there are plenty of water-plants. 

Your book on pond life will tell you something 
of the different plants which are almost sure to 
be the home of various species of microscopic 
animals. The student has learned this for 
himself by practical experience in “going 
a-fishing.”” We call the process of obtaining our 
specimens “‘fishing,”’ and perhaps the best way 
to describe it will be briefly to sketch a trip of 
my own. 

One bright morning last summer I met my 
friend C., a fellow microscopist, at the Brooklyn 
station of the Long Island Railroad. We pur- 
chased tickets for a station some fifteen miles 
out, where we knew we should find a number 
of promising ponds, connected by brooks, and in 
the vicinity of swamps and pools. 

To our fellow travellers we were simply a 
couple of ordinary tourists. Our equipment 
consisted of two hand-satchels, one small one, 


another somewhat larger, both opening at the |. 


top. My friend carried what seemed an 
ordinary walking-cane. 

On the journey we were on the alert to note 
each pond and pool which we passed. On the | 
surface of one we saw an abundance of the 
plant lemna, commonly called duckmeat. This 
was interesting, because on the under side of 
the leaves and among the little rootlets would | 
probably be founda good supply of the things 
which we were seeking. 

In a larger pond we saw plenty of arrowhead. | 
This, too, we “make a note of,” for around its 
Stalks are more of our little friends. | 

Arrived at our station, a tramp of a mile or so | 
brought us to the first of the ponds which we | 
proposed to fish. The satchels were opened, | 
and the smaller one disclosed an assortment of 
Straight-sided bottles having metal caps which | 
screw on. The larger satchel furnished more 
bottles and a pair of wading boots which reach 
to the hips. 

My friend’s cane proved to be hollow, and 











WEEDs. 


“effort to throw out foreign substances. 


| on the earth the Entada Tuessin or, as we call 


| about it. It isa native of warm and moist tropical | 
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contained a light steel rod which would double 
the length of the cane. ‘To the end of this rod— 
more than five feet long—we attached a small 
net some four inches in diameter, made of very 
fine silk gauze, and having a brass wire rim. 

Set into an opening in the bottom of the net 
was a threaded metal collar, into which screws 
one of our smaller size of bottles. With one of 
these bottles so attached we swept the net back 
and forth among the weeds and stalks of the 
larger plants. The water of course passed 
through the net, while the matter too large to 
pass through the web of the cloth was retained | 





This deposit was carefully examined with 
a strong pocket lens, and if satisfactory, the 


cap. Another was then put in its 
place, to be filled in the same way. 





Some of the ponds supplied us 
with plants which we secured bodily 
and put in larger bottles. We pro- 
cured masses of the dainty spiro- 
ayra, the utricularia or bladder- | 
wort, and the delicate and graceful 
nitella, 

Some bright emerald-green patches 
which we secured from a decayed 
log under the water we knew to be 
made up of desmids, very minute 
plants of exquisite design and color, 
well repaying many hours of study. 

Our operations attracted the atten- 
tion of the farmers, who left their 
work in the fields and came over to 
see what we were doing. We tried 
to explain, but they did not quite 
understand, and went away with 
the comment, “It’s a mighty queer 
way of making a living,” apparently 
unable to comprehend that we were 
only enjoying ourselves. 

So we fill our bottles with what 
the farmer thinks only a lot of 
useless pond weeds. But these are 
really beautiful water-plants, with- 
out which his house by the pond 
would be far less healthful than it 
is. On these weeds we shall find 
many interesting little creatures. 

We reached home with full bottles, 
and spent a busy evening in arran- 
ging and examining our material. 
Some was worthless and was thrown 
away. Some we endeavored to 
arrange so as to furnish every 
possibility for the growth and prop- 
agation of the plant and animal life 
which it contained. This is one of 
the most interesting parts of the 
study, and often enables us to keep on hand a 
supply of interesting things to show to those 





| friends who want to know what we get and! 
| where we get it. 


GARDNER. | 

} 
ANIMAL FRIENDS. 
| aery in captivity must often suffer the pangs | 

of loneliness. Robbed of their freedom, 

robbed of their friends, condemned to pace within 
the confines of a narrow cage, they have little 
compensation for the loss of liberty. Pathetic 
instances are told of strange friendships between 
animals in captivity. 

A curious incident occurred in New Orleans 
some years ago, when a bear was lowered into 
the cage of an old African lion. The keepers | 
supposed it would be torn to pieces, and many 
people assembled to see the barbarous exhibition. 

The bear at once assumed the offensive, and 
rushed at the lion, but to the amazement of the 
onlookers the lion, hitherto regarded as extremely 
savage and dangerous, placed his paw upon the 
bear’s head as if to express his pity, and tried to 
make friends with him. 

Taking the bear under his protection, the lion 
suffered no one to approach the cage, and did not 
sleep until he was exhausted, so closely did he | 
watch over his new friend. He even allowed 
him to share his food. ‘The two animals would 
lie down side by side, the lion usually with a 
protective paw over the bear. His delight in 
companionship was manifested unmistakably, 
and his captors were humane enough to let the 
two share the same cage. 


PLANTS THAT COUGH. 


he animal kingdom has to share with the 
vegetable the distinction of coughing and, 
what is more, of getting red in the face in the 
An 
exchange explains that before there was a man 


it, the “coughing bean,” coughed, got red in the 
face, and blew the dust out of its lungs. 

Xecently botanists have been giving special 
attention to this bean, and tell interesting things 





countries, and objects most emphatically to dust. | 

It has an effective means of getting rid of 
objectionable matter. When dust settles on the 
breathing pores in the leaves of the plant and 
chokes them, a gas accumulates inside, and when 
it gains sufficient pressure there comes an 
explosion with a sound like coughing, and the 
dust is blown from its lodgment. And, more 
strange still, the plant gets red in the face 
through the effort. 





Institute and Train- 
127 Tremont St., Boston. 


pect STAMMERERS 


MY SITUATION 


With STEBBINS, STORER & CROCKETT was, obtained 
for me by Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand. — Ruth Simonds, Woburn, Mass. Write to 
Burdett College 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 4 


’ BOYS WANTED. 


We have a continual demand for good, 
bright, honest boys for employment in 
large and retail 
houses and offices. 

Any boy desirous of starting life right 
should call on us and we will endeavor to 
find him the right sort of a place. We 
will accommodate boys by trying to find 
them a position in any line of business for 

» which they may havea preference. 
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For further particulars call on 


BRECK’S BUREAU, 51 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
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We guarantee their easy 


CORNS. 


painless removal with 

PIERCE’S CORN PLASTERS 
or return your money. The whole corn is re 
moved. O/ your shoe dealer, or send r,to 


THE A. F. PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


No 
¥ aA 
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Old Grist Mill 
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The 


on after 


agents. 


name of 








that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 


the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 


restore the origina’ fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


sparkle of cut glass 


a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 


There is one thing, however, that will 


We will also include one 


your dealer. 














The 
Swell 
Front 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine, 
Style 2. 


JE call attention to three 





cabinet-work throughout is finished 
the supervision of skilled workmen. 


is warranted for ten years. A full 


the price, $21.75. 


trated Booklet containing detailed desc 
Companion, together with a list of attac 
the Machine. 
you with a strictly High-Grade Sewing 






MODEL 1903, SWELL FRONT, IS THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF A DROP HEAD. 


because the front of the table and drawers is finished in grace- 
ful curves; richness of effect, because the smooth, rounded 
surfaces appeal to the most refined; durability, because the 


Although the Swell Front Model costs more to manufacture, we shall 
offer it at the same price charged for the former style. 


KKFAG 


Send us your name and address and we will mail you an attractive Illus. 


The Booklet also explains how it is possible for us to furnish 


+t tte 


of its good points: Shapeliness, 


in selected Quartered Oak, under 


Each machine 
set of Attachments is included in 


riptions and illustrations of the New 
hments, also samples of work made on 


Machine at such low prices. 











Style 1. Five Drawers, 
Style 


Style 


PRICES. 


2. Swell Front with Drop Head, Seven Drawers, 21.75. 
3. Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head, 


$19.00. 


24.75. 











WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 

At the above prices we deliver the 
machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office New and 
guarantee safe delivery. 


in England, 


HOW TO SEND MONEY. 
Remittances in 
Companion Sewing Machine may be 
sent by Express Monef-Order, by Post 
Office Money-Order, by Bank Check or 
Draft, or in a Registered Letter. 


payment for a New 
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! PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
ADQn 
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GROCERIES 











and 


digested. 


food just right,— light, 


The Wholesome Powder 


RUMFORD 


By restoring to fine wheat .flour the nutritious 
health-giving phosphates it 


Baking 
Powder 


makes the 
wholesome and easily 


For the mailing card enclosed in can we will send a Cook-Book 
containing many new and attractive recipes, by Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
Principal of the Boston Cooking School. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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READ THIS LETTER. 
LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY. 







| It sells for $4.00. 


We Give It Away for 
Coupons saved from cans of 


Union Club 
Coffee 


SOLD BY LEADING 
GROCERS. 


Save the Coupons 
for Premiums. 


Gentlemen. I received your premium, the 
“ Crack-Shot” Rifle, and am MUCH PLEASED 
WITH IT. Thanking you for same, 


Yours truly, 
G. A. PUTNEY, Guilford, Conn. 


The “ CRACK-SHOT ” is one 

_ Of the very best small-bore 
rifles. Weighs but 4 lbs. Shoots 
22 short cartridges. 


A Splendid Rifle. 
A Popular Premium. ee 
LINCOLN, SEYMS @& CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Manwinstaved by 


With a Rush! 


Why? 


Because there’s a quality in 
them that makes everybody like 
them, and because they are 
nourishing and healthful. 


Toasted 
Butter 
Crackers | 


the largest box of crackers 


me 








in your grocer’s store. 


"25 cts. 100 


PER BOX OF 


(Four for rc.) 


CARTWRIGHT=-BORDEN CO., Worcester, Mass. 











“Always Ready! 


MINUTE 


Tapioca ™ atric” 
Jey: (Jelatine 


much Jelly as 

any—2 quarts. 
Wholesome, tonic and lted 
medicinal. Right the = te 1 
reverse of real coffee. erea 
















Pure, Delicious, 
Quick, and 
Sure to ** Jel.” 


Coffee 


Send five 2-cent stamps and get a pint sample 
of each of these Minute Delicacies with a hand- 
some book, ‘‘The Story of the Minute Man,’’ with 
copies of famous paintings in many colors and a 
splendid lot of recipes—book and 3 packages sent 
post-paid. Or send r5 cents and get full-sized package 
of Minute Gelatine and the elegant book. 


ADDRESS DEPT. F, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 


ORANGE, MASS. 








THE MINUTE MAN. 








PURE 







when they first try them. 
Rose. 
flavor, for 


Baker's 


FRUIT 


Extracts 


Are so different from the Chemical and 

Water Compounds so commonly sold for flavor- 
ing that housekeepers are surprised at the results 
Half the usual quantity 
gives a delicate yet distinct and pleasant fruit 





Vanilla. 


Baker’s Extracts are Pure 





Fruit, Bottled Up. 





may send 





Lemon. 


If you prefer pure extracts, ask for Baker’s. 
If you express no preference your grocer 
you whatever he happens to 
have,— he’s too busy a man to tell people 
what they ought to eat,—but if you order 
Baker’s you'll be apt to get it—for your 
grocer wants to please you. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 





Soaps, 


if you order our standard Goods: 


This Desk and Bookcase 
Is Y yours XOUES bereits ssuarivent. 


Our plan is to give you the profits between our Factory and 
your Family in an elegant Premium, such as this handsome 
Combination Desk and Bookcase, Sideboards, China Cab- 
inets, Parlor Suits, Writing Desks, Etc. 


Write for Our Handsome Book 


of 200 Premiums, 


Couches, Silverware, Dinner. Sets, Watches, Jewelry, Etc. 

You may order an assortment of our excellent Goods 
and select any one of the Premiums, and we will send 
the Premium AT ONCE WITH THE GOODS. We pay 
freight on all cash orders. 


Keep what you want and 
sell the rest. 


Thrifty housewives and bright boys and girls every- 
where are furnishing their homes elegantly with our beauti- 
ful Premiums, by earning them in selling our Soaps and 
other household necessities to friends an neighbors. 


We will pay you well for your spare time. 


To find out just how to take advantage of this great opportunity, 














Address @ohen Soap Co., PAP Boston, Mass. 
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SAWYER’S | 
CRYSTAL 














laces 
worn 








: ~Eit~| BLUE 
$ 
gives a beautiful tint and 


restores the color to linens, 


and goods that are 
and faded. 


Be sure that you gett SAW YER’S. 
40 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE. 
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SING& Tc 








Made perfect by 4o years’ experience—its 

shine is brightest, comes quickest — lasts 

longest — never burns red or cakes on iron. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 


























